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VOL. XLIV NO. 9 


WONDERS WORKED 
IN WASHINGTON 


Tremendous Undertaking Has 
Been Accomplished in Little 
More Than Two Months 


Too much praise cannot be given 
the women who have been working so 
strenuously in Washington. Each has 
seemed to feel the necessity of prov- 
ing that women can work together 
with mutual appreciation and sympa- 
thy, according to Mrs. Mary Beard. 

The mammoth undertaking has 
been accomplished in a trifte over two 
months. Five and six meetings a day, 
an overcrowded office, six telephones 
constantly ringing, a flood of mail and 
inquiries, all these have kept the 
women working at high pressure. 

Yet there was coolness of head, a 
kind expression on every face, and a 
mastery of the details aad work, 
which were nothing short of marvel- 
ous. 

Tremendous problems .arose for 
Miss Alice Paul, such as no other pro- 
cession has had to face, but Miss Paul 
showed a balance of mind and a de- 
termination to go to the heart of dif- 
ficulties that endeared her to every- 
one. She was always proof against 
personal warfare of any kind. Too 
much cannot be said of her spirit and 
ability. 

New Life for Washington 

Up to this time politics has been 
taboo even for wives of politicians, 
It was their task to give the outward 
appearance of harmony and amiabil- 
ity. The intrusion even of so little a 
word as “politics,” it was feared, 
wvitld make official etiquette. difficult, 
and so women had been submerged. 
The old order is broken. What the 
effect will be now as women in the 
national capital become imbued with 
equal suffrage interest remains to be 











seen. 





The following personal items re- 
garding the women who have been 
prominent in getting up the proces- 


sion are sent by a friend in Washing- 
ton. Of course they do not nearly ex- 
haust the list: 

Hon. Patricia Street of Australia. 
Responsible for color scheme used in 
the procession. A member of one of 
the oldest families in Australia. Has 
spent most of her life in traveling. 

Mary Johnston, too well known as 
a writer to need description. Came 
down to Washington a _ fortnight 
ahead of procession day to help arouse 
the Washington women to greater in- 
terest. Often spoke twice a day. 

Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston. 
Worked during February at street 
meetings, aS well as indoors. Effec- 
tive speaker because she knows the 
conditions of life and labor among 
wage-earning women intimately. A 
member of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Did much to 
put through the minimum wage law 
in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Wm. Moore. Chairman of 
Home-Makers’ section. Wife of Com- 
mander Moore, who interested her in 
votes for women. Both are aroused 
over the indifference of tax-paying 
women to public appropriations. 

Mrs. George Gore. Worked to get 
out wage-earning women for the pro- 
cession. A short story writer ard es- 
sayist. Wrote for the papers during 
the Socialist campaign in Milwaukee. 
Has been around the world three 
times, observing conditions of women 
everywhere. Has a fund of informa- 
tion, is young and enthusiastic. 

Hazel MacKaye. Sister of Percy 
MacKaye. Placed in charge of the 
Pageant features by Mrs, Tinnin. 
Came from successful play in Balti- 
more to plunge heart and soul into 
this affair. Has Nordica, Florence 
Fleming Noyes, Mary Shaw and other 
stars, and 100 children as attendants. 

(Continued on Page 71.) 
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MICHIGAN WOMEN 
ARE JUBILANT 


Rejoice Over Big Vote in House, 
But Make Earnest Plea for 
Campaign Aid 








The delegations of women who 
to Lansing on behalf of the 
suffrage amendment returned 
to their respective districts elated 
with the big vote of 74 to 21 cast in 
the House on Feb. 20 in favor of re- 
submitting the question on April 7, 
writes a friend in Michigan. Their 
elation was tempered by the knowl- 
edge of the short time in which to 
campaign, but the work of last sum- 
mer and autumn will prove a factor 
in the six weeks alloted to reach the 
voters for the spring election. 

A six-weeks’ campaign means he- 
roic effort. Michigan is sure to win, 
but will need help,*and that immedi- 
ately. The time forbids appealing 
personally to suffrage friends. Will 
not Woman’s Journal readers volun- 
teer in substantial form to do some- 
thing for Michigan? Its importance 
as an Eastern State wiii markedly in- 
fluence campaigns in States where 
similar measures are pending or con- 
templated. Remember, Michigan wo- 
men have just sustained a campaign 
which came within 762 votes of State- 
wide victory. They have not wholly 
recovered, physically or financially. 

Speakers, workers and funds are 
imperatively needed. Since Michi- 
gan’s April vote will affect your State, 
It is your concern. No finer dona- 
tion can be made by sister States 
than to send a trained speaker or 
worker; no better investment by an 
individual than money to pay for 
printing and postage. If you cannot 
send a check, send postal orders or 
stamps. Michigan women are volun- 
teering for service at Headquarters, 
but more are needed for work in ru- 
ral districts. 

What better plan than for those 
taking part in the Suffrage Pageant 
to come to Michigan and contribute 
to the April victory? The April elec- 
tion will bring out a big rural vote, 

(Centinued on Page 67) 











_ (Copyright, G. V. Buck.) 
Hon. Patricia Street of Australia, Who 
Arranged the Color Scheme for the 
Procession. 


PRISON CAN NOT 
STOP MILITANCY 


Pethick Lawrence Cables That 
Arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst Will 
Be Useless 














The Pethick Lawrences, editors of 
Votes for Women, the well-known 
English suffrage paper, have just sent 
the following cablegram to The Wom- 
an’s Journal: 

London, Feb. 25. 
Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Pankhurst arrest is attempt to deal 
with symptom instead of disease. 

Pethick Lawrence. 

This word is the more significant in 
view of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence lately withdrew 
from Mrs. Pankhurst’s association be- 
cause they disapproved of the new and 
more extreme kinds of militancy. 





Among the Washington girls who 
will take part in the tableaux are Miss 
Lillian Gronna, daughter of Senator 
Gronna of North Dakota; the Misses 
Hitchcock, Miss Elsie Hill, daughter 
of Representative Hill of Connecticut, 
and many. others. Dressed in classic 
costumes, 87 of the young girls will 
assist the six prominent grand opera 
singers, dancers and actresses who 
will take the leading parts in the tab- 
deaux. They will weave many in- 
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ARMY OF HUDSON 
BEATS SCHEDULE 


Washington Leaders Arrange to 
Greet Pilgrims at Close of 
Triumphant March 








Not content with marching the 225 
miles from New York to Washington 
according to schedule, General Rosalie 
Jones and her Army of the Hudson 
planned to reach the capital three days 
ahead of time. Preparations for their 
welcome were made by the Washing- 
ton leaders, and, with the aid of a 
band, a royal reception was arranged. 

The first of the suffrage pilgrims to 
reach Washington was Miss Con- 
stance Leupp, daughter of the former 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 


arrived Monday. She denied the 
stories about the alleged hardships 
suffered by the marchers, declaring 


‘| they had had “loads of fun.” 


It was decided that Gen. Genevieve 
Wimsatt, chief of the cavalry brigade, 
would lead her horsewomen out on 
Thursday to greet Gen. Jones and the 
pilgrims. At Laurel, Md., where Gen. 
Jones was to spend Wednesday night, 
she would meet them and officially es- 
cort them into the city. 

At 15th and H streets, Northeast, 
the eastern limit of the city, a large 
delegation of walkers, with a band, 
was to greet the pilgrims and walk 
with them through the city. 

A dinner will be given tonight, with 
Gen. Jones, the pilgrims, and the Off- 
cial Board of the N. A. W. S. A. as 
guests of honor. 





The two upper right-hand figures on 
this page show Florence Fleming 
Noyes in her classical dance as Lib- 
erty; the upper left-hand figure is Mil- 
dred Anderson as Hope. 


tricate dances, to stirring music 
played by a woman’s orchestra sta- 
tioned in front of the plaza. The re 
hearsals are being held at Rauschers’ 
fashionable ballroom, under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Hazel Mae 
Kaye, sister of Percy MacKaye of 
New York. 





Bills for Mothers’ Pensions are 
pending in the Legislatures of fifteen 
States. 


FIVE CENTS 


IOWA HOUSE VOTE 
THREE TO ONE 


Lower Branch of Legislature 
Overwhelmingly Endorses Suf- 
frage—Vote Stands 81 to 26 











The Iowa House of Representatives 
passed the equal suffrage amendment 
last week by a vote of 81 to 26. 

The Senate committee on constitu- 
tional amendments on the same after- 
noon recommended indefinite post- 
ponement by the narrow majority of 
4 to 3. F 7 

The galleries were packed with 
friends of the movement. Representa- 
tives Bruce, Shankland, Halgrims and 
others spoke for the amendment. 

“Woman, if she be a natural wom- 
an, cares most for her home, and, be- 
eause of this love for the home, she 
wishes to have some power to protect 
that home and her children,” said 
Colonel Halgrims, who had introduced 
the measure. 

Mr. Power offered an amendment 
cutting the required term of residence 
in counties down from 60 days to 30, 
but it was defeated almost unanimous- 
ly. The previous question was moved, 
and then Mr. Hazen said he would 
like to speak against it. He was not 
permitted until a reconsideration was 
ordered. Then he spoke for more 
than half an hour. The vote stood in 
favor, 81 to 26. 

The amendment in the Senate was 
recently reported back with a substi- 
tute, so that there may be a tangle be- 
tween the Houses, over which meas-: 
ure shall be sent to the Governor. 


MISSOURI HOUSE 
FOLLOWS SUIT 


Representatives Send Woman 
Suffrage Amendment to En- 
grossment by Almost Unani- 
mous Vote 











While several hundred women in 
the gallery cheered, the Missouri 
House followed the action of the Sen- 
ate and sent the proposed suffrage 
amendment to engrossment last week. 

Final action on it is due this week. 
The vote in the House was so nearly 
unanimous that no count was taken. 

Changes Voted Down 

Two amendments that would have 
changed the meaning of the whole 
measure were offered by Representa- 
tive Watson of Ralls County. The 
first of these was to limit suffrage to 
women with children who live in the 
country. 

“That amendment was not offered 
in good faith, and should not be ¢on- 
sidered,” said Mr. Roney of Jasper 
County, according to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

“I assure the gentleman I am en- 
tirely serious,” said Mr. Watson. 

When his first amendment was 
beaten, Mr. Watson arose with his sec- 
ond. This provided that no woman 
should be permitted to vote who 
could not produce a poll tax receipt 
and evidence showing her to be over 
21. This also was voted down. 


Against the Whole Works 

Another gentleman who  distin- 
guished himself was Mr. Bowers. 

“IT am going to vote against the 
whole shooting match,” said Mr. Bow- 
ers. “I am going to vote against this 
amendment. I will vote against the 
submission of the equal suffrage 
amendment; then, if it is submitted, I 
will vote against it at the election. I 
am against the whole works.” 

To this Mr. Hay replied, “I am in 
favor of submitting this resolution to 
the people just as it is. I intend to 
vote to submit it, and I will vote for 
it at the election. There are hun- 
dreds of earnest women pleading with 
us to submit this important question, 
and we should do it.” 

Those whose belief coincided with 
Mr. Hay’s were overwhelmingly in the 








majority. 


























































































































































































































ROAD SONG 


By Irene P. McKeehan — 


I have lived in the garden with Adam, 
‘And eaten the fruit of the tree; 
I have hidden, ashamed, from the face 
, of God, 
For I dreamed that He could not 


see. 
The flaming sword of the Angel of 
Wrath 
Has driven me over the earth; 
I am marked with the mark of the 
murderer Cain; 
I have travailed at death and at 
birth. 
With patriarch, priest, and prophet, I 
seek for a Promised Land: 
Lead me, brother; follow me, brother; 
brother, oh, take my hand! 
I am moving onward and ever on; 
O brother, I may not stand! 


I have made my children the slaves of 


trade, 

And scarred their backs with the 
rod; 

For a bag of gold with a sword of 
steel 


I have broken the laws of God. 
But whenever a cause demands my 


life, 
I have laid it down with a will; 
Yor honor and love and a heartwrung 


cry 
I can play the hero still. 

My feet are firm on the steep, straight 
way, though I doubt if I under- 
stand: 

Whether you lead or follow me, 
brother, let us go hand in hand! 

And stay not behind, dear brother of 
mine, on the road to the Prom- 

ised Land. 
—The Century. 


MRS. TAFT WILL 
SEE PROCESSION 


Wife of President Accepts Invita- 
tion to View Parade from 
Special Box 








Mrs. Taft has accepted an invitation 
to view the great procession, March 3, 
from a special box in the grandstand 
opposite the south plaza of the Treas- 
ury department. 

The President sent word that he 
would be unable to review the proces- 
sion officially, because of the great 
press of business incident to the clos- 
ing day of Congress and of his own 
administration. The suffragists real- 
ized when they sent the invitation 
that he would probably have to be in 
the President’s room in the Capitol 
signing bills at the time of the suf- 
frage procession. 

The President has shown the suf- 
fragists every courtesy during the 
last few weeks, and has assisted them 
in many ways, although not making 
known his attitude on the suffrage 
question. He has promised them a 
special escort of honor made up of 
United States cavalry for their pro- 
cession. The women have been much 
pleased with his attitude of fairness. 

Despite efforts of the anti-suffragists 
to draw the suffrage leaders into con- 
troversies, the suffragists have adopt- 
ed the attitude that it would not be 
right for the two parties te attack 
each other. 

The rapid spread of the suffrage 
movement throughout the country is 
shown by the scores of requests re- 
ceived at the Washington Headquar- 
ters for literature for use in States 
now fighting for equal suffrage. Re- 
quests came in one day from New 
Mexico, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

More than $500 worth of suffrage 
buttons and literature has been sold 
from Headquarters in the last two 
weeks. Most of the buttons and pam- 
phlets sell at 5 cents apiece, therefore 
this shows the enormous quantities 
distributed. 


SHAFROTH COMES 
AT RIGHT TIME 


At Dramatic Moment in Jersey 
Hearing Colorado Senator 
Makes Telling Speech 








The most dramatic event of the 
New Jersey hearing, writes Bessie 
Pope, was the announcement by Mrs. 
Colby, the suffrage chairman, upon 
the close of the anti speeches, that 
she had just received word that U.S. 
Senator Shafroth of Colorado was 
present and would, if desired, gladly 
give his testimony in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Gov. Shafroth’s speech, in which he 
corrected misstatements just made 
by the anti-suffragists, seemed almost 
@ part of the eloquent rebuttal made 
by Dr. Shaw, and was received with 
tremendous applause. 
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“Aunt Ellis wrote to me: 

“ ‘Dear Calliope: Now come and pay 
me the visit. You've never been here 
since the time I had sciatica and was 
cross. Come now, and I'll try to hold 
my temper and my tongue.’ 

“I wrote back to her: 

“‘T'll come. I was saving up to buy 
a new cook stove next fall, but I'll 
bring my cook stove and come in time 
for the parade. I did want to see 
that.’ 

“She anewered: 

“*Mercy, Calliope, I might have 
known it! You always did love a 
circus in the village, and these wom- 
en are certainly making circus pa- 
rade of themselves. However, we'll 
even drive down to see them do it, if 
you'll really come. Now you know 
how much I want you.’ 

“‘T might have known,’ I said to 
myself, ‘that Aunt Ellis would be like 
that. The poor thing has had such an 
easy time that she can’t help it. She 
thinks what’s been, is.’ 

“She wrote me that she was coming 
in from the country an hour after my 
train got there, but that the automo- 
bile would be there for me. And I’d 
wrote her that I would come down the 
platform with my umbrella up, s0’s 
her man would know me; and so I 
done, and he picked me out real 
ready. 

“When we got to her big house, 
that somehow looked so used to being 
a*big house, there was a little boy sit- 
ting on the bottom step, half asleep, 
with a big box. 

“*What’s the matter, lamb?’ I says. 

“ ‘Beg pad,’ ma’am, he’s likely 
waitin’ to beg,’ says the chauf——that 
word. ‘I'd go right by if I was you.’” 

“But the little fellow’d woke up and 
looked up. 

“‘T can't find the place,’ he gays, 
and stuck out his big box. The man 
looked at the label. “ ‘They ain’t no 
such number in this street,’ says he. 
‘It's a mistake.’ 

“The little fellow kind of begun to 
cry, and the wind was blowing up 
real bitter. I made out that him and 
his family made toys for the uptown 
shops, and somebody in our neighbor- 
hood had ordered some direct, and he 
was afraid to go home withou. the 
money. I didn’t have no money to give 
bim, but I says to the chauf—— 

“*Ask him where he lives, will you? 
And see if we'd have time to take him 
home before Mis’ Wiathrop’s train 
gets in.’ 

“The chauf done it, some like 
a prime minister, and he says, cold, 
he thought we’d have time, and I put 
the baby in the car. He was a real 
sweet little fellow, about seven. He 
told me his part of making the toys, 
and his mother’s, and his two little 
sisters’, and I give him the rest o’ my 
lunch, and he knew how to laugh 
when he got the chance, and we had 
a real happy time of it. And we come 
to his home. 

“Never, not if I live till after my 
dying day, will I forget the looks of 
that back upstairs place he called 
home—nor the smell of it—the smell 
of it. The waxy woman that was his 
mother—in a red waist, and with a big 
weight of hair—had forgot how to look 
surprised—that struck me as so awful 
—she’d forgot how to look surprised, 
just the same as a grand lady that’s 
learned not to; and there was the 
stumpy man that grunted for short 
instead of bothering with words; and 
the two little girls that might of been 
anybody’s—if they’d been clean—one 
of ’em with regular portrait hair. I 
stayed a minute, and give ’em the 
cost of about one griddle of my cook 
stove, and then I went to the station 
to meet Aunt Ellis. And I poured it 
all out to her, as soon as she’d give 
me her cheek to kiss. 

“‘So you haven’t had any tea!’ she 
gaid, getting in the automobile. ‘I'm 
go0 sorry you’ve been so annoyed the 
first thing.’ 

“ ‘Annoyed!’ I says over. ‘Annoyed! 
Well, yes,’ I says, ‘poor people is real 
annoying. I wonder we have ’em,’ 

“I was dying to ask her about the 
parade, but I didn’t like to; till after 
we'd had dinner in front of snow and 
silver and sparkles and so on, and 
had gone in her parlor-with-another- 
name, and set down in the midst of 
flowers and shades and lace, and rugs 
the color of different kinds of pre- 
perves, and wood-work like the-skin 
of a cooked prune. Then I says: 








RODIGAL 


A Story of the Washington Parade 


BY ZONA GALE 


“*You know I’m just dying to hear; car with her hand over her eyes, it 


about the parade.’ 

“She lifted her hand and shut her 
eyes, brief. 

‘Calliope,’ she says, ‘I don’t know 
what has come over women. They 
seem to want to attract attention to 
themselves. They seem to want to be 
conspicuous and talked about. They 
seem to w. at ; 

“*They want lots o’ things,’ says I, 
dry, ‘but it ain’t any of them, Aunt 
Ellis. What time does the parade 
start?’ 

“*You're bound to see it?’ she says. 
‘When I think of my dear Miss Mark- 
ham—they used to say her school 
taught not manners, but manner—and 
what she would say to the woman- 
hood of today We'll drive 
down if you say so, Calliope—but I 
don’t know whether I can bear it 
long.’ 

“*“Manner,’ I says over, ‘Manner.’ 
That’s just what we’re trying to learn 
now, manner of being alive. We ain’t 
known very much about that, it 
seems.’ 

“I kept thinking that over next day 
when we was drawn up beside the 
curb in the car, waiting for ’em to 
come. ‘We're trying to learn manner 
at last—the manner of being alive.’ 
There was lots of other cars, with 
women so pretty you felt like crying 
up into the sky to ask there if we 
knew for sure what all that perfection 








come over me all at once the tragedy 
of it—of all them that watch us cast 
their old ideals in new forms—their 
old ideals. 

“All of a sudden I stood up in the 
car. ‘The parade had got blocked for 
a minute, and right in front of the 
curb where we stood I see a woman 
I knew; a little waxy-looking thing, 
that couldn’t look surprised or exalted 
or afraid or anything else, and I knew 
her in a minute—even to the red 
Calico waist and the big weight of 
hair, just as I had seen her by the 
toy table in her ‘home’ the night be- 
fore. And there she was, marching. 
And here was Aunt Ellis and me. 

“I leaned over and touched Aunt 
Ellis. 

“*You mustn’t mind,’ I says, ‘I’m go- 
ing too.’ 

“She looked at me like I’d turned 
into somebody else. 

“‘T’m going out there,’ I says, ‘with 
them. I see it like they do—I feel it 
like they do. And them that sees it 
and feels it and don’t help it along is 
holding it back. I'll find my way 
home Oa 

“I ran to them. I stepped right out 
in the street among them and fell in 
step with them, and then I see some- 
thing. While I was making my way 
through the crowd to them the line 
had passed on, and them I was with 
Was all in caps and gowns. I stopped 





was for, or if there was something 
else to it we didn’t know—yet. And 
thousands of women on foot, and thou- 
sands of women in windows : 
I looked at them and wondered if they 


still in the road. 

“‘Great land!’ I says to the woman 
nearest, ‘you’re college, ain’t you? 
And I never even got through high 
school.’ 





thought we was, and life was, as de- 
cent as we and it could be, and, if not, | 
how they was preparing to help 
change it. I thought of the rest that 
was up town in colored nests, and 
them that was down town in factories, 
and them that was to home in the 
villages, and them that was out all 
along the miles and miles to the other 
ocean, just the same way. And here 
was going to come this little line of 
women walking out in the street that 
thought they see a new life for 'em 
all, and see it more abundant . 

“ ‘Manner,’ I says, ‘we’re just begin- 
ning to learn manner.’ 

“Then, way down the avenue, they 
began to come. By ones and by fours 
and by eights. with colors and with 
music and with that that was greater 
than all of them—the tramp and 
tramp of feet; feet that wasn’t danc- 
ing to balls, nor racking up and down 
in shops buying pretty things to make 
‘em power, nor just paddling around 
a kitchen the same as mine had al- 
ways done—but feet that was march- 
ing, in a big, peaceful army, towards 
the place where the big, new tasks 
of tomorrow was going to be, that 
wouldn’t interfere with the best tasks 
of yesterday no more than the earth’s 
orbit interferes with its whirling 
round and round. 

“*That’s it,’ I says, ‘that’s it! We've 
béen whirling round and round, manu- 
facturing the days and the nights, 
and we never knew we had an orbit 
too.’ 

“So they come, till they begun to 
pass where we was—some heads up, 
some eyes down, women, women, 
marching to a tune that was being 
beat out by thousands of hearts all 
over the world. I’d never see women 
like this before. I see them like I'd 
never see them—lI felt I was one of 
’em like I’d never known that either. 
And I see what they see and I felt 
what they felt more than I ever knew 
I done. 

“Then I heard Aunt Ellis making a 
little noise in her breath. 

“*The bad taste of it—the bad taste 
of it, Calliope!’ she said. ‘When I was 
a girl we used to use the word lady- 
like—we used to strive to deserve it. 
It’s a beautiful word. But these——’ 

“*We've been lady-like,’ says I, sad, 
‘for five or ten thousand years, and 
where has it got us to?’ 

“Oh, but, Calliope, they like it— 
they like the publicity and the 
notoriety and the—’ 

“T kept still, but I hurt all over me. 
I can stand anything only hearing that 
they like it—the way Aunt Ellis 
meant, I thought to myself that I bet 
the folks that used to watch martyrs 
was heard to say that martyrs 


prob’ly thought flames was becoming 
or they wouldn’t be burnt. But when 





I looked at Aunt Ellis sitting in her 


“She smiled and put out her hand. 

“‘Come on,’ she says. 

“Whatever happens to me atfter- 
ward, I’ve had that. hour. No woman 
that has ever had it will ever forget 
it—the fear and the courage, the pride 
and the dread, the hurt and the power 
and the glory. I don’t know whether 
it’s the way—but what is the way? 
I only know that all down the street, 
between the rows of watching faces, 
1 could think of that little waxy wo- 
man going along ahead of me, and of 
the kind of a place she had left at 
home, and of the kind of a life she 
and her children had. And I knew 
then and I know now that the poverty 
and the dirt and some of the death 
in the world is our job, it’s our job 
to do. And if they won’t let us do it 
ladylike, we'll do it just plain. 

“When I got home, Aunt Ellis was 
having tea. She smiled at me kind of 
sad, as a prodigal guest deserved. 

“*Aunt Ellis,’ I says, ‘I’ve give ’em 
the rest of my cook-stove money, ex- 
cept my fare home.’ 

“‘My poor Calliope,’ she says, ‘that’s 
just the trouble. You all go to such 
hysterical extremes.’ 

“I'd heard that word several times 
on the street. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

“‘*Was that hysterics today?’ I says. 
‘I’ve often wondered what they’re like. 
Well,’ I says, tired but serene, ‘if that 
was hysterics, leave ’em make the 
most of it.’ 

“I looked at her, meditative. 

“‘Miss Markham and you and the 
women that marched today and me,’ 
I says. ‘And a hundred years from 
now we'll all be conservatives to- 
gether. And there'll be some big new 
day coming on that would startle us 
now, just the same as it would you. 
But the way I feel tonight, honest— 
I donno but I’m ready for that one 
too.’” 





The National Superintendent of 
Franchise, Mrs. Deborah Knox Living- 
ston of Bangor, Me., was given a re- 
ception in Boston this week by the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston told the editor of The Wo- 
man’s Journal that the liquor Interest 
was bringing great pressure to bear to 
defeat ‘equal suffrage in the lower 
house of the Maine Legislature. 


— -— 


As the result of an investigation 
members of the Evanston, Ill, Wom- 
an’s Club have asked the city council] 
to regulate sanitary conditions in 
bakeries, confectioneries and cream- 
erles, presenting an ordinance that 
was referred to the health and sani- 
tation committee. Some of the al 
dermen “greeted the reading of the 
ordinance with laughter.” 
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(With double apologies to Mr. Kip- 
ling) ; 









By Janet McCallum 


“What are the bugles blowin’ .for?” 
said young Inquiring Head. 

“To wake you up, to wake you up,” 
old Votes-for-Women said. 

“What makes you look so bright, so 
bright?” said young Inquiring 

Head. 

“I’ve waited many years for this,” old 

Votes-for-Women said. 





For they’re hangin’ Anti-Suffrage, you 
can hear the dead march play, 
The citizens are roused at last and 
celebrate today. 

They've stripped her of her gophistry 
—her custom-made array— 

An’ they’re hangin’ Anti-Suffrage in 
the mornin’. 


“What makes the rear-rank tremble 
so?” said young Inquiring Head. 

“They fear a change of any sort,” old 
Votes-for-Women said. 

“What makes that queer old codger 
frown?” said young Inquiring 

Head. 

“That’s only Peter Pessimist,” old 

Votes-for-Women said. 


They are hangin’ Anti-Suffrage, for 
she’s blind as well as lame, 

Her weapons al! are rusty and her 
armor is the same, 

An’ she’ll swing in half a jiffy for an 
antiquated dame— 

Oh, they’re hangin’ Anti-Suffrage in 
the mornin’! 


“She was the Leader of Our Set,” said 
young Inquiring Head. 

“Her leadin’ days are over now,” old 
Votes-for-Women. said. 

“I've heard her talk a score o’ times,” 

said young Inquiring Head. 

“Well, common sense has silenced 
her,” old Votes-for-Women said. 


They are hangin’ Anti-Suffrage, with a 
judgment calm and cool, 

For she blocked the path of pregress 
with her ancient, moss-grown 

rule. 

She’s a poor benighted body, and her 
sex’s ridicule, 

So they’re hangin’ Anti-Suffrage in the 
mornin’. 


“What's that so black against the 
sun?” said young Inquiring Head. 

“That’s Anti’s cloak of ignorance,” old 
Votes-for-Women said. 

“What's that that whimpers over: 


head?” said young’ Inquiring 
Head. 
“That’s Prejudice a-takin’ flight,” old 


Votes-for-Women said. 


For they’re done with Anti-Suffrage— 
hear the march of pregress play! 

We are all lined up for duty, and 
we're startin’ on our way, 

An’ we've many things to see to that 
are cryin’ out today, 

After hangin’ Anti-Suffrage in the 
mornin’. 


WOMEN HOLDING 
SCHOOL POSITIONS 


By Bertha Y. Hebb, U. S. Bureau of 
Education 








The demand for women on the 
school board is based in part on the 
proved efficiency of women in our edu- 
cational system. It is not merely that 
four-fifths of the teachers in American 
schools are women, but that more and 
more women are being called into ad- 
ministrative and advisory positions in 
the schools. Some of the facts are 
surprising. 

The highest educational officers in 
four States, Colorado, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming, and the head of the 
public school system in the second 
city of the United States (Chicago) 
are women. The latter is one of the 
three highest paid school officers in 
America, 

Seven cities having a population of 
300,000 or over have women repre- 
sentatives on their school boards: 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington 
and Minneapolis. 

The following cities, with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 to 300,000, have at least 
one woman member on their school 
board, according to the latest informa- 
tion reported to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion: Indianapolis, Rochester, St. 
Paul, Denver, Columbus, Worcester, 
Grand Rapids, Cambridge and Fall 
River. 

The advancement of women to im- 
portant positions in school work is 
probably best seen In the remarkable 
increase in the number of women 
county superintendents. In 1900 
there were 279 women county superin- 
tendents reported; in 1912 there were 
almost double that number—495. In 
some States this feature of woman’s 
educational activity actually beconies 
@ monopoly. In Montana, for in- 


stance, where there are thirty coun- 
ties, only one man holds the position 
and iu 


cf county superintendent; 
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Wyoming, with fourteen 
there is only one male county super- 
intendent. 

Women County Superintendents 

The list of States with women coun- 
ty superintendents is worth looking at 
in detail. It will be noticed that New 
York, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
show particularly notable increases, 
These are all first-class education 
States. New Jersey does not appear 
in the list. Apparently thus far the 
men have managed to-.sit on the lid in 
New Jersey; but woman will come in- 
to her own there before long. 

The following is the list by States. 
Those in New York State are known 
as “district superintendents”: 


1900 1912 

Califofmia ..cccccccecces 17 20 
CRIS. 6 cncctccsdvcece 30 43 
BARD pcinv.c0s0 tee theovecs 14 21 
PES obs cee wcee scence 8 8 
RE cecccataswesvesanns? 13 44 
TOROS cc cccccvcvvsceccs 26 49 
Kemtuckty ..ccscccsccccie 16 20 
MighigOn ..ccccccccccces 8 14 
Minnesota ..-..cceceeees 14 23 
Missouri ...ccoccccccccce 10 15 
Montana ....cceccccerees 26 29 
Nebraske ...cccccccccces 10 42 
New Mexico ......-ceeee ‘a 5 
New YORE ..cccccccesrec 12 42 
North Dakota .........- 10 24 
Oklahoma ......-scceees 7 14 
OPOBON .occccccccccccces ee 1 
South Dakota ..........- 18 28 
TORMONBOR cc cccccendeces 9 5 
WE cv caseensenesnaneead 3 2 
TORRE  oocccccvccccceseve oe 3 
Washington ......+es+0- 8 14 
Wisconsin ....cccccccees 9 16 
WYOMING ....cccccccvees 11 13 
Tea caccccevceceoeces 279 495 


MEASURE PASSES 
JERSEY SENATE 


Upper House Endorses Suffrage 
Amendment and House Will 
Soon Take Action 








By a vote of 14 to 5 the New Jersey 
Senate passed the woman suffrage 
amendment last week. It will :prob- 
ably be acted upon by the House this 
week. 

When the resolution was taken up 
in the Senate, Senator Davis said, ac- 
cording to/the Jersey Journal, that 
there was no reason why the gentler 
sex should not be allowed to partici- 
pate in the fight for the uplift of the 
country. Senator Read, Republican 
floor leader, followed his Democratic 
colleague in urging the passage of the 
resolution. 

Senator Nichols, who has always 
opposed woman suffrage bitterly, sur- 
prised his colleagues by announcing 
that he intended to vote in the affirm- 
ative because it was in his. party’s 
platform, He thought, however, that 
woman suffrage would disrupt. the 
home. 

Senator Wheaton gave the Senate 
a laugh when he said he intended to 
vote for the bill because he had to. 
if it were not passed this session the 
women would keep bobbing up each 
year, and they might as well be dis- 
posed of first as last. 

The attention of the suffragists is 
now turned. to the Assembly, where 
Majority Leader Egan: is leading the 

. fight for the amendment. 





The House has reported Assembly- 
man Egan’s concurrent resolution fav- 
orably, without amendment. Final 
action was to be taken Wednesday, 
and another demonstration in Trenton 
was planned for that time. The Wom- 
an’s Journal this week goes to press 
on Tuesday. 





Suffrage members of the Senate and 
House who cannot well leave their 
work on the closing day of Congress 
to take part in the great suffrage pro- 
cession are designating their wives 
and daughters to represent them in 
the march for the principles in which 
they -believe. No less than twenty 
wives and daughters of senators and 
congressmen have already signified 
their intention of participating. Some 
will ride on floats, others will march 
and carry banners, and others will 
make speeches. 





Francesca Bendeke has written an 
appeal for equal - suffrage based on 
arguments drawn from her experi- 
ence.as a violin teacher. “The pupil 
must do things for himself,” she said, 
“in order to learn,’ and - women - will 
make ‘better citizens if given the 
right to, vote.” 







counties, 
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SPEAK TO SPHINX 


Head of Hull House Tells What 
She Would Say to Egyptian 
Wonder 








Jane Addams made her farewell ad- 
dress before sailing for Egypt, at the 
national suffrage meeting held in New 
York recently. 

Miss Addams said that before she 
left Chicago one of the papers there 
had pictured her in a cartoon as 
making a few remarks on woman suf- 
frage to the Sphinx, and she proceed- 
ed to explain her idea of what a 
speech on suffrage to the Sphinx 
ought to be. : 

Wouid Go Back 2500 Years 

“I would begin,” she said, “by go- 
ing back twenty-five centuries to the 
time when Plato dreamed of an ideal 
republic, in which poverty, disease 
and crime would be gradually abol- 
ished. Plato taught that an ideal re 
public could never be established un- 
less women received equal guardian- 
ship in the State with men. And he 
contended that it rested with those 
who disagreed with him to prove that 
women should not have such a share. 
While women then had no part in 
government, he said this condition 
was the result of custom, not of na- 
ture, and that until the experiment 
of giving women an equal share in 
the guardianship of the State had 
been tried, the burden of proof re- 
mained on those who insisted that 
women should be excluded. 

“And here Plato stopped in his ar- 
gument to request that his fellow- 
citizens would not ridieule him for 
the position he had taken. He 
showed that fear of ridicule twenty- 
five centuries ago which has always 
been of such power in keeping men 
from advocating the cause of equal 
suffrage. 

Whole World Moving Toward Equal 
Suffrage 

“This experiment proposed by 
Plato has never been tried till the 
present century. Whether it is anew 
compunction seizing the conscience 
of man, or a gust of moral sentiment 
which bids him attack the old chim- 
eras of poverty, crime, and disease, 
or whether it was simply that the 
time was ripe, all the world suddenly 
has begun moving toward giving 
women the vote, 

Must Fight Crime, Poverty and Ill- 
ness. 

“In all centuries there have been 
charities and philanthropic  enter- 
prises to fight poverty, crime, and 
disease, but it is only recently that 
these questions have been taken up 
by the State in such laws as pen- 
sioning the aged, limiting the hours 
of labor, and prohibiting premature 
labor—and in such undertakings as 
the prevention of yellow fever inthe 
Canal Zone, ridding Porte Rico of the 
hookworm and attacking tuberculo- 
sis in this country. 


Ridicule Drops Like Garment 

“To limit the hideousness of these 
three great evils of poverty, crime, 
and disease, women are being called 
upon to help, and in the face of a 
work so enormous and so needful as 
the war upon these evils, the old fear 
of ridicule is dropping from men like 
a garment which falls from. the 
shoulders of one who is hurrying too 
fast to care. Many of these tasks of 
reform which are now being taken 
over by the State have been started 
and carried on up to the present by 
women, and the State needs the help 
of these women when it begins its 
battle against poverty, disease and 
crime.” 





A Benefit Mass Meeting was held 
on Feb. 21 by the Woman Suffrage 
Party in the Berkeley Theatre, New 
York, for the white goods strikers, 
under the auspices of the 25th Assem- 
bly District. Fola lLaFollette « pre- 
sided. The speakers were Rev. J. H. 
Holmes, Miss Maude Younger, Miss 
Gertrude Barnum, four young girls 
who had been arrested for picketing, 
and the Mayor of Grand Rapids, 
George E. Ellis. The stories told by 
the little pickets were very touching; 
the same old tale of starvation wages, 
unfair fines, brutal” policemen, and 
partial judges. Tears stood in many 
eyes. The-strike is over, but, as the 
girls will not get’ any wages for a 
‘week or moré, a collection was ur- 
gently solicited, and over $500 was 
raised on the spot. 
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LAW-MAKERS IIEAR 
ENGLISH LEADER 


Ohio Legislature Applauds Suf- 
frage Speech of Their Guest, 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, 


For the first time in the history of 
the State, a woman has spoken before 
the General Assembly of Ohio in reg- 
ular session. Last week, Mr. Kilpat- 
rick (the woman ‘suffrage leader in 
last year’s Gonstitutional Convention) 
moved that the House invite Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, who was to come to 
Columbus the next day, to address it. 
The motion was carried with great 
cordiality, writes Juliette Sessions. 

The next afternoon, Mrs. Snowden, 
escorted by Speaker Swain and Gov. 
Cox, entered the room where a year 
ago the suffragists were watching 
with fear and trembling the fate of 
their amendment before the Conven- 
tion. The members in their places, 
the galleries and lobbies crowded with 
men and women, the general air of in- 
terest, all showed what an advance 
the suffrage cause in Ohio has made 
in a year. From the moment that 
Mrs. Snowden, introduced by the 
Speaker, arose on the high rostrum 
between the Speaker and the Govern- 
or, she had the absorbed attention of 
the assembly for forty minutes. She 
was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause, and received an ovation at the 
close. 

Mrs. Snowden gave a brief survey 
of the English situation, and, in the 
kindest spirit, made clear that she 
could not approve of the methods now 
used by the small group of English 
women known as the militant suf- 
fragettes. She expressed her admira- 
tion for American ideals of liberty 
and social justice, and, in thanking 
the House for its invitation to speak, 
made clear that such an honor could 
not possibly come to a woman in Eng- 
land today. She then gave in com- 
pact and telling form some of the lead- 
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WOMEN FORCED 
TO LEGISLATE 


Wife of Yale Professor Says We 
Live in Age of New Humanism 











“The best test of any institution is 
its contribution to the rising genera- 
tion,” said Mrs. Gessell, wife of Prof. 
Arnold Gessell of Yale, at a recent 
suffrage meeting in Hartford. 

“We are living in an age of a new 
humanism, and it is to realize the full- 
est development of posterity that wo- 
man is impellel to win for her point 
of view a place in legislation. 

“Cities in our day need a periodic 
house cleaning, and the time is com- 
ing when women will not only keep 
their own doorsteps clean, but will be 


ashamed of slums, filthy back yards 


and physical and moral degradation 
of our youth. 
an excuse for women. 
must consist in knowledge; for knowl- 
edge is power, and the mothers of the 
race must know the conditions under 
which their young must work. and 
live, if they are to wrap them round 
with moral armor. 

“Women must look beyond the four 
walls which guard them from the ele- 
ments, when they think of home. Our 
homes have expanded, and take into 
account the public streets, the play- 
grounds, the theatres, the dance halls, 
and the workshops of the world, 
where the youth of the country spend 
the larger part of their time.” 





The Suffrage Pure Food Stores 
Company has been incorporated and 
began business last week at 2540 
Broadway, New York. It sells all 
kinds of groceries, but specializes on 
fresh eggs and butter. Every egg 
is stamped “Votes for Women,” and 
a suffrage leaflet is done up with 
every package. Mrs. Sofia Kramer is 
president of the company, and the 
treasurer is Miss Aimée Hutchinson, 





ing arguments for giving suffrage to 
women. One point was that women 
have something special to contribute 
to the general good, something that is 
the result of their way of life from | 
earliest times. Through all history | 
the great interest of man has been the | 
accumulation of property and its pro- 
tection, and the chief object of eal 
ernment policies and of legisiation | 
has been the care of accumulated | 
wealth. Women, who all the years} 
have borne and cared for children, 
will bring to the government of the | 
future a better balance of interest be- | 
tween human welfare and the sacred | 
rights of property. “The interest in 
living, loving children will be the 
care and conscience of women in pub- 
lic life.” To the oft-made statement 
that democracy is a failure, Mrs. 
Snowden replied that democracy had 
never yet been tried. 

After the address, the House voted 
to adjourn, and then crowded forward 
to meet their distinguished visitor, 
who was forced to hold a regular re- 
ception. The next morning, Mrs. 
Snowden, accompanied by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Neil King, chairman of the Co- 
lumbus suffrage central committee, 
again visited the House, and watched 
it at work. A luncheon was given at 
the Southern Hotel in her honor by 
Columbus suffragists, and about 160 
attended. Dr. Washington Gladden 
paid tribute to the work of Philip 
Snowden, with which he had long 
been familiar, und said he could un- 
derstand Mr. Snowden’s power better 
now that he knew the kind of com- 
pany he kept. After Dr. Gladden’s 
introduction Mrs. Snowden’ spoke 
briefly, and an informal reception was 
held. On the evening of the same 
day, the 21st, she spoke before a 
packed audience in the hall of the 
Public (Carnegie) Library, introduced 
by Prof. Josiah R. Smith of the Ohio 
State University. She gave an ex- 
tended review of the English suffrage 
situation, and then stood for a long 
time replying to questions. 

While in Columbus Mrs. Snowden 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. George 
D. Jones. The Dean of Women of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University heard her 
speak in Columbus, and engaged her 
to go on the 22d to Delaware, where 
she addressed a body of twelve to fif- 
teen hundred students and faculty at 
their regular Washington’s Birthday 
exercises. Central Ohio feels that the 
visit of Mrs. Snowden, with her beau- 
tiful womanliness, her wonderful 
voice and er intellectual and emo- 
tional. power; has béen of untold bene- 





fit. 





who lost her position as teacher in a 
parochial school for marching in the 
suffrage procession. They hope to 
extend the business till they have 
pure food shops in every district. 
The profits go to the suffrage cause. 





MICHIGAN WOMEN 
ARE JUBILANT 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
as it is at this time that the super- 
visors and other towzship officers are 
elected. 

The antis have engaged a press 
writer, and, it is rumored, intend to 
buy space in every purchasable news- 
paper of the State. Instances are al- 
ready reported where editors have 
refused to lend their columns to 
print articles against the liberty of 
Michigan women. This is a fine trib- 
ute to the high character of the Michi- 
gan press. 

There is an ineffaceable impression 
that the equal suffrage amendment 
last November was iost by trickery. 
Some of the irregularities reported 
from various precincts make surpris- 
ing reading ,and illustrate the deprav- 
ity of opponents of justice. For some 
of these charges there is sworn proof. 
The enumeration of anti-suffrage 
crookedness includes such acts as: 

Twelve hundred uninitialed ballots. 

Ballots burned. 

Ballots missing. 

Ballots not handed out to voters. 

Ballots refused to voters. 

Precinct chairmen who refused to 
count ballots first as required by law. 

Ballots marked both “yes” and “no” 
in different colored pencils. 

More votes cast in some precincts 
than there were registered voters. 

Ballot boxes not properly sealed. 

Ballots on amendments taken out 
and brought back two hours later. 

Ballots kicked on floor. 

Thirteen precincts held back count 
for one month. 

The Michigan law does not provide 
for a recount on _ constitutional 
amendments. That there may be 
safety in future elections, a bill has 
been introduced providing for re- 
counts; said bill to take immediate 
effect, in order to prevent trickery at 
the April election. This assures the 
suffragists that they will not be de- 
frauded of their hard-earned victory. 
Now -who will be the first to respond 
to Michigan’s appeal for help? Send 
contributions to the State President, 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 21 Grand Cir- 





Ignorance is no longer 
Their - purity 
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Take advantage of the cheap trans- 
portation and secure a ten package 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN SUFFFACE 
CONCRESS! 
BUDAPEST, JUNE, 1913 
SPECIAL RATES TO SUFFRAGISTS 
General Continental Tour with Exten- 
sion to Italy or Scandinavia. Very 
small party. Strictly first class. 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King Crawford Classical School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SENATE GOES ON 
RECORD IN MAINE 




















Upper Branch Accepts Commit- 
tee’s Report 23 to 6 After Her- 
sey’s Brilliant Speech 





The Maine Senate, by a decisive 
vote of 23 to 6, accepted the unani- 
mous report of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and went on record in favor 
of submitting the equal suffrage 
amendment to popular vote. 

Not before this session has there 
been such a scene, says the Portland 
Press, Every seat in the gallery was 
taken. Chairs were placed at every 
available spot on the floor, and these, 
together with all the standing room, 
were occupied by men and women 
who watched with the same intereagt 
manifested when the question was 
argued before the committee on the 
judiciary. 

At that time, there were many 
speakers, both men and women. To- 
day there was but one, Senator Ira 
G. Hersey of Aroostook. For years 
he has championed the cause of the 
women and sought to give them the 
ballot. Many speeches has he made 
on the subject, and yet today he out- 
did himself. In an argument, logical 
and eloquent, he arrayed his facts 
and evidence. For 45 minutes he 
quoted authority after authority to 
show how well woman suffrage had 
worked in the States where it had 
been granted. 

Young women, some of them still 
in school, and old ladies with gray 
hair hung eagerly on the words of the 
Aroostook senator. Men gave him as 
much attention as did women. Not 
a sound interrupted him, for the ap- 
plause was kept until the last. At 
times, tears dimmed the eyes of 
everycne in the Senate chamber as 
Senator Hersey graphically and feel- 
ingly pictured the wrongs and suffer- 
ings women have endured. 

By unanimous consent, the ques- 
tion of the acceptance of the report 
was left to the very last business of 
the morning. Senator Hersey was 
the only speaker, and when the ap- 
plause -for his able address had died 
away, the Senate adjourned. Men 
and women alike crowded to offer 
their congratulations, and for many 
minutes he was the center of a group 
anxious to shake his hand. 





Representative H. H. Harrison of 
Stillwater made a novel argument for 
woman suffrage the other day in the 
Minnesota Legislature. He said: 
“I have been in favor of suffrage ever 
since I was ten years old, because 
my mother was a widow. She was 
left a widow on the side of a hill so 
high it was called Eagle’s Nest. She 
struggled to make a living and pay 
her taxes, and there was taxation 
without representation. I know what 
that struggle meant, and I say, if 
only one woman in a thousand wants 
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to vote, let her vote,” 
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THE PAGEANT PROCESSION 





The beautiful Pageant Procession in Washington on Monday 
next will be a wonderful object lesson. More than that, it will be 
“the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 
Women from all over the United States will be in its ranks; but 
for every woman taking part in it there will be ten thousand 
women sitting at home whose hearts will be in sympathy with 
the marchers. 

The artistic and allegorical beauty of the floats and dances 
will appeal to the spectator’s eye; the arguments on the banners 
and transparencies will appeal to his reason and sense of jus- 
tice; but, above all, the ocular proof showing how far the ad- 
vance of equal suffrage has actually gone will appeal to his 
political common sense. And Washington at that time will be 
filled with men whose political sense is trained and alert. 

The nine enfranchised States in line will constitute the 
strongest argument. The suffrage movement is like a century 
plant just breaking into flower. For many years past its growth 
has been steady, but so quiet that the general public has hardly 
perceived it. Within the last two or three years it has bloomed 
aud spread so brilliantly that everybody has awakened to it, 

: “as the energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full blossomed on the thorny stem of Time.” 
A. 6. B. 


——_ 


MISS BRONSON INACCURATE 


Miss Minnie Bronson is constantly put forward as spokes- 
woman by the anti-suffragists. It is therefore worth while to 
bear in mind that she has often been shown to be mistaken 
and seriously inaccurate in her facts. A pamphlet by her in 
regard to wage-earning women was reviewed in another pam- 
phlet by three leading authorities on conditions of working 
women, Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, and Pauline and Josephine Goldmark. They. united 
in. saying that the statements in her pamphlet “are in many cases 
inaccurate or entirely false.” After pointing out in detail a long 
series of errors, and proving them to be errors by reference to 
Bulletin No. 85 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, Mrs. Kelley and the 
Misses Goldmark add: 

“This pamphlet is thus shown to contain truth and error so 
interwoven as to mislead the reader, and misinterpretations so 
reckless that the whole publication reflects discredit upon the 
author. It is extraordinary that one whose (former) connec- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Labor is exploited on the title 
page should exhibit so fundamental an ignorance of the statutes 
of which she undertakes to speak as an expert. . This is the 
more rash because every statement can be readily tested by 
comparison with the official publications of the Bureau.” 

Another pamphlet reviewing Miss Bronson’s fallacies was 
written by Miss Edith Abbott of Hull House, author of “Women 
in Industry,” and Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, assistant pro- 
fessor of social economy at the University of Chicago, with an 
introduction by Jane Addams, testifying that these two women 
are experts on labor conditions affecting women. Miss Abbott 
and Dr. Breckinridge call attention to a long series of Miss 
Bronson’s errors of fact. They say that “Miss Bronson’s knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions seems to be singularly at fault,” 
that she “is not an authority upon questions relating to women 
in industry,” that “she seems to have been unable to resist the 
temptation to make misleading and unfair comparisons,” that 
“her knowledge of labor legislation is not such as to make her 
a reliable guide,” and that in condemning equal suffrage ag un- 
likely to help working women, “Miss Bronson stands practically 
alone, opposed to the women who, as a result of long years of 
experience, are qualified to speak as to the conditions under 
which women work, the difficulties that have been surmounted 
in securing for them such protective legislation as has been 
gained, and the need of further efforts in their behalf.” 

A. 8. B, 
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The appeal from Michigan, in another column, should be 
heeded generously, and heeded without a day's delay. Let no 
one imagine, because equal suffrage came so near carrying last 
November, that it will have a “walk over’ in April. The liquo 
interest believed until almost the end of the campaign that the 
amendment was pretty sure to fail, and did not put forth its full 
strength in opposition, This time it will be organized from one 
end of Michigan to the other, and will work against the women 
for all it is worth. The time is short, the need urgent. From 
now until the April election, every suffragist in the United States 
ought to feel that her first and most imperative business is to 
help Michigan. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN AND THE SCHOOL VOTE 


A curious example of the misleading use of statistics is 
shown in the latest anti-suffrage pamphlet. The figures of the 
women’s school vote in Boston and Massachusetts are given by 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. He says that the average number of: 
women voting in Boston during the first decade after school sutf- 
frage was granted was 2,759, during the second decade 7,646, 
and during the third decade 9,258. In the State at large the 
average number voting for the first 20 years was 15,600, and the) 
number voting in 1911 was 22,755. From these figures he argues 
that women’s interest in the school vote is declining! 

How does he get at so extraordinary a conclusion? He 
holds that women’s interest is to be measured not by the num- 
ber who actually vote but by the proportion of those who vote 
to those who are registered. The fallacy of this can best be 
shown by a concrete illustration: Suppose that in 1879 only one 
woman in all Massachusetts had registered, and she had voted. 
Suppose that in 1912 100,000 women had registered, of whom 
90,000 voted. According to Dr, Hartwell’s reasoning, Massachu- 
setts women would have shown more interest in schoo] suffrage 
in 1879 than in 1912, because in 1879 the women voted 100 per 
cent, of their registration, while in 1912 they did not. 

The smallest vote ever cast by Boston women was in 1882, 
when only 498 voted. But Dr, Hartwell finds their minimum in- 
terest in 1908, when 4,363 voted! 

A great many more women in Massachusetts vote now than 
ir. the early days, but in the early days the women voted more 
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ditions of registration in those days were expensive and trouble- 
some. For one thing, women had to be registered afresh every 
year. Col. T. W. Higginson, whose wife was an invalid, and 
who attended to the business for her, said it cost him more time 
and trouble to keep his wife’s name on the schoo] voters’ reg- 
ister than to attend to all his Own political duties. No woman’s 
name was on the register in any year unless she had applied 
that year to have it put there, for the express purpose of voting 
at that year’s election. In those days almost all the women who 
were registered voted. Later the registration law for women 
was changed, and made more like that for men. A woman’s 
name, once placed on the register, is now kept there until she 
dies, moves or marries. When a town or city shows a large 
registration of women and a smal] vote, it means that on some 
occasion—perhaps ten years ago—there was an exciting con- 
test at the school election, an@ many women registered and 
voted. When the contest was over, most of the women ceased 
to vote; but their names stayed on the register. This is the 
simple explanation of the lessened proportion of women voters 
io registration, despite the increase of women’s actual vote. 
A. S. B. 


SCHOOL AND FULL SUFFRAGE 


It is idle to infer that few women would use the full vote 
because few use the school vote. In the case of men, everyone 
knows that a large vote is cast at large elections and a small 
vote at small elections. In New York, throughout the country 
districts, school elections are held separately, and the State 
Commissioner of Education (Mr. Skinner) several years ago 
pointed out that the men’s school vote is about as small as the 
women’s. Toronto Many years ago ceased to hold its school 
election at a separate time from the municipal election, and one 
reason given for the change was that a mere handful of men 
turned out to vote. 

In Kansas, women obtained school suffrage in 1861. Their 
vote was small, In 1887 they obtained municipal suffrage, and 
their vote at once became very much larger; and since they 
gained full suffrage there has been no complaint of lack of im 
terest. In Colorado, women gained the school vote in 1876. 
Their vote was small, In 1893 they gained full suffrage, and the 
Colorado Legislature, by a practically unanimous vote of both 
Houses, has declared that “the women ever since have exercised 
the privilege as generally as the men.” In Oregon, women got 
school suffrage in 1878. Their vote was small. Last year they 
got full suffrage, and, though women constitute considerably 
less than 50 per cent. of the total population, the press de- 
spatches from a whole series of local elections report the 
women as casting from 30 to 40 per cent. of the total vote. 
Washington's experience has been the same. 

It is to be regretted that women do not turn out in great 
numbers at school elections; but it is only a new proof of the 
truth of Mrs. Poyser’s immortal] saying: “I’m not denying that 
women are foolish; God Almighty made them to match the 
men!” 

The experience of women’s schoo] vote in more than half 
the States of the Union has completely disproved two of the 
favorite anti arguments: (1) that the bad women would out- 
vote the good ones; and (2) that the women opposed to. suffrage 
would feel under a conscientious compulsion to. vote Julia 
Ward Howe wrote, in The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 23, 1909: 

“With rare exceptions, the ladies who make a specialty of 
opposing equal suffrage do not use the school ballot. With 
what consistency, then, can they object to full suffrage on the 
ground that it would impose on them ‘an. added duty’? By 
actions which speak louder than words, they. every year declare 
their conviction that the right to vote carries with it no duty 
or obligation whatever.” A. 8S. B, 


DENVER’S ADVANCE STEP 


Denver has voted, by a large majority, to adopt the commis- 
sion form of government. It has also chosen a particularly ad- 
vanced form of commission government, such as has been in suc 
cessful operation for several years in Grand Junction, Colo. * 








closely up to their registration, They did so because the con-| 


The following telegram from Mrs. Pethick Lawrence to The 
Woman's Journal comes just as we are going to press: 

“Pankhurst arrest is attempt to dea] with symptom instead 
of disease.” 

In every civilized country there is an active movement for 
woman suffrage. In every country but one, the mévement is 
wholly peaceful. Why is England the sole exception? Because 
England is the one country whose rulers have sought to hoid 
back progress by the unfair application of Parliamentary red 
tape. The natural result is explosion, Seven times the woman 
suffrage bill has passed its second reading, and seven times the 
opportunity to bring it up for third reading has been refused. 
The form that the indignation of the militants takes is to be 
regretted—though it does not compare in violence with the 
actions of men agitating for self-government, from the 
French Revolution down. The chief blame for all such excesses 
lies on those who have denied justice. Mrs, Pankhurst has 
courted arrest; she is arrested; but whatever punishment the 
government may mete out to her, it will be only an effort to 
deal with a symptom, while leaving the cause of the trouble un- 
touched. A. 8. B. 


COLORADO PROTECTS MOTHERS 


Judge Lindsey contributes to The Survey of Feb. 15 an in- 
teresting article on “The Mothers’ Compensation Law of Colo- 
rado.” Its main provisiong are: 

“If the parent or parents of such dependent or neglected 
child are poor and unable to properly care for such child, but 
otherwise are proper guardians, and it is for the welfare of such 
child to remain at home, the court may enter an order finding 
such facts and fixing the amount of money necessary to enable 
the parent or parents to properly care for such child, and there- 
upon it shall be the duty of the Board of County Commission- 
ers . . . to pay such parent or parents, or, if it seems for 
the best interest of the child, to some other person designated 
by the court for that purpose, at such times as said order may 
designate, the amount so specified, or, when so ordered by the 
ceurt, its equivalent in supplies and assistance, for the care ot 
such dependent or neglected child until the further order of the 
court. 





Provides for Due Investigation 

“The juvenile court in counties of over 100,000 population, 
and the county court in all other counties, shall appoint proper 
persons for the purpose of investigation, visitation, the keeping 
of records and the making of reports in cases requiring relief 
wider this act.” 

Then follows a provision limiting the numbers of such in- 
vestigators and salaries paid to those of probation officers in 
such juvenile and county courts. 

Report Filed with State Board 

The next provision is intended to give publicity to the actual 
work done and money paid out—not to the names or identity of 
the individuals receiving relief. Juvenile and county courts are 
required once a year to submit to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners a report of all cases receiving relief under the act, “and 
an estimate of the sum necessary to be placed at its disposal for 
complying with the, provisions of this act.’ A copy of such repurt 
shall be filed with the State Board of Charities and Corrections.” 


Deserters Made to Work 

The final provision of the act concerns the employment of 
men convicted of non-support of their wives and children. In 
counties of over 20,000 population the authorities “shall estab- 
lixh and maintain work-houses or proper facilities for the deten- 
tion and employment of men convicted, of non-support of women 
and children. Any sums of money earned by them or collected 
for their labor by the authorities in charge of such workhouses 
or facilities shall be used for the maintenance of the fund. nec- 
essary to be expended by the county or city and county in car- 
rying out the provisions of this act.” 


Some Objections Answered 

Judge Lindsey says: 

‘“The opposition to the law in Denver was so bitter that it 
has not yet subsided. 

“The reactionary and corporation daily papers in Denver 
were crowded with anonymous articles bitterly attacking it. 
The principal objections were that it would bankrupt the county; 
that it would encourage an influx of pauper parents into the 
State; that it gave the judges of the courts too much authority 
over county funds; that it would cost Denver $100,000 te build 
an expensive workhouse. The answers to these objec- 
tions were that they were largely imaginary; that the law was 
safeguarded by so much detail that it could not be abused; that 
it was contrary to the experience in Illinois, where.the law wags 
perhaps open to many more of these objections, but where, even 
without any such safeguards as surround the Colorado law, the 
scare about the influx of paupers had proved groundless; that 
the law did not make it mandatory to establish expensive work- 
houses, but was designed to avoid encouraging wife and child 
desertion by making it mandatory on the authorities at least to 
maintain ‘preper facilities for their employment.’ 

Aid Is Justice, Not Charity 

“The final provision of the act is, to my mind, one of its 
best: ‘This act shall be liberally construed for the protection 
of the child, the home and the State, and in the interest of pub- 
lic morals, and for the prevention of poverty and crime.’ It is a 
recognition by the State that the aid is rendered, not as a char- 
ity, but as a right—as justice due mothers whose work in rear- 
ing their children is a work for the State as much as that of 
the soldier who is paid by the State for his services on the bat- 
tiefield; it is a recognition for the first time by society that the 
State is responsible in a measure for the plight of the mother, 
and acknowledges.its responsibility by sharing the burden of her 
poverty that is created largely by the conditions that the State 
permits to exist. 

Practises Golden Rule 

“Acknowledging its part in misfortune, for the first time in 
history by law society through this act literally ‘bearg one an- 
other’s burdens, quits ‘the devourers of widows’ houses,’ and 
‘lifts one little finger’ in behalf of justice. It will prove at least 
a good entering wedge for those social and industrial insurance 
laws*that must come in time, as the public is educated to their 
necessity.” 

Judge Lindsey discusses the law at much more length, and 
answers. objections to it in detail. Send ten, cents, in stamps 
to the Editor. of The Survey, New York City, for the issue of 
Feb. 15, and. read. the whole article. A. 8. B,. 
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By. Julia C. Lathrop 





The Children’s Bureau has completed the preliminary work 
upon its first fleld inquiry, which was launched immediately 
after Christmas. It will take up the subject first mentioned in 
the law creating the Bureau, namely, infant mortality, or the 
deaths of babies under one year of age. 

Statisticians in Europe and America have recently called 
attention to the astounding loss of infant life, and to the im- 
portance of making careful inquiries into its causes. The death 
rate for the total population is slowly but surely declining; that 
is, adults are living on the average longer lives; but the death 
rate for babies less than one year old is not declining. 

Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, chief statistician for vital statistics 
of the United States Census Bureau, estimates that at least 
300,000 babies die annually in the United States, which means 
that one baby out of every eight dies before it is a year old. 

In certain unfavorable localities this rate is much greater. 
Babies in poor neighborhoods in an American city, for which 
figures are available, die at the rate of 373 per 1000 babies under 
one year of age, while the corresponding rate for babies in the 
good residence quarters of the same city is 156, or less than 
one-half as great. The New Zealand death rate for babies, how- 
ever, is but 68 per one thousand births. 

The difference between the infant death rates for the most 
favored and the least favored city babies supports the state- 
ments made by many authorities that at least half of the babies 
who die under one year of age could be saved by the application 
of methods with which we are already as a people well 
acquainted. Thus, of the 300,000 babies dying in the United 
States yearly, at least 150,000 could be saved. The aim should 
be, of course, to reduce our rates to those of which at present 
New Zealand is the best example. Hence the Children’s Bureau 
has taken the position that it is fundamental to the work which 
it is ordered by law to perform to endeavor to show why babies 
perish in such numbers. 

The inquiry will have some new features. It will be the 
first intensive house-to-house inquiry conducted by the United 
States government that is based upon birth records rather than 
upon death records. Its method will be to secure a list of all the 
children born within a given year in the communities under 
consideration, and to trace each child through its first year of 
life, if it survives so long. 

The schedule has been very carefully prepared to cover the 
questions of housing, feeding and care of the child, the milk 
supply, industrial and economic condition of the parents, sani- 
tary conditions of the neighborhood, etc., in fact, the hygienic 
surroundings of the child. 

The method of this inquiry will necessarily be that of visits 
to parents by the women experts of the Bureau. It will be seen 
that this is an absolutely democratic inquiry, involving, as it 
does, visits to every mother of a baby born within a given 
period of time. It seeks to discover favorable conditions con- 
cerning children who survive, and it is believed that its whole 
purpose is such as to enlist the good will of the mothers of the 
country, who will welcome an opportunity te co-operate with 
the government in trying to save infants’ lives, The value of 
thefield work.done by the agents.must necessarily depend upon 
the co-operation given them by all mothers in the communities 
which they can study. The Bureau has already received most 
cordial assurances of sympathy and co-operation from mothers 
ard health authorities in various parts of the country. 





WOMAN’S. JOURNAL -BENEFIT 


Suffragists and Their Friends From All Massachusetts 
and Many from Other New England States Will 
Want to Attend Pageant on March 25 and 26, at 
Jordan Hall, Boston 








Next in order of importance to the parade in Washington on 
Monday will be the pageant,.““Everywoman’s Road,” which will 
be given in Jordan Hall, Boston, on March 25 and 26. It will be 
given by Miss Josephine Hammond, the author, and over 200 
other women, under the auspices of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government. It will be given for the bene- 
fit of The Woman’s Journal, and many from other States in New 
England will wish to be present. Since it will be given on two 
successive evenings, there will be an opportunity for everyone 
to attend. 

The book is being published by Mitchell Kennerley of New 
York. Many suffragists will want to own a copy. “Everywom- 
an’s Road” has been set to music by Professor Marshall, 
head of the department of music in Boston University. 
As an example of the spirit of the work, I quote the last lines of 
the Voices of the Women as they send Everywoman on her 
Way: 

“Bravely fare forth; Life calls to thee: 
Strong must thou labor, sure of thy destiny. 
Woman triumphant, crowned shalt thou be! 
Earth’s mighty forces vibrate within thee; 
Star-fires beacon; Truth sets thee free! 


“Enter thy mysteries holily—holily: 

Deep in thy spirit dwells the Divinity; 

Divine is the miracle reborn eternally— 

Life holdeth Love—Love giveth Life, 

Love giveth Life, Immortality—Immortality!” 

The use of colors in the pageant will be wonderful and beau- 

tiful:beyend description, To those: who love music, art and suf- 
frage the pageant will be a joy. A. E. R. 





There is nothing a weak man likes so much as to be con- 
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- SAVING WOMEN’S TIME 


Opponents of equal rights claim that suffrage wan take 
too much of women’s time. The advocates of votes for women, 
on the other hand, maintain that equal suffrage would bring a 
great saving of women’s time. To get things done by indirect 
methods is almost always longer, slower and more toilsome than 
the direct way. 
It cOst hundreds of New York teachers six years of arduous 
work to secure an equal pay law; and the law applies only to 
one city in the State. After equal suffrage was granted in 
Wyoming and Utah, State-wide laws were passed, without effort 
on the teachers’ part, providing that when the women teachers 
did equal work they should get equal pay (Revised Statutes of 
Wyoming, Section 614; Revised Statutes of Utah, Section 1853); 
and the same rule prevails by custam in the other enfranchised 
States. 
The New York antis, who constantly. threw cold water upon 
the effort of the teachers for equal pay until after it had suc- 
ceeded, now turn around and point to the law as proof that 
women can perfectly well get anything they want without a 
vote. But what is the comparative cost in time and labor? 
It took Massachusetts women 55 years to get an equal 
guardianship law. In Colorado the first Legislature after women 
were enfranchised granted it. Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachu- 
setts, in her recent lectures in Michigan and other States against 
equal suffrage, has been boasting of the good laws of Massa- 
chusetts, including equal guardianship. She omits to mention 
that for six years the “Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women,” of which she is 
a member, circulated under its official imprint a leaflet in oppo- 
sition to equal guardianship. She boasts of the equitable prop- 
erty laws of Massachusetts, but does not mention that they are 





with the antis all the time declaring that the laws were “more 
than just to women,” that women already had “all the rights 
they wanted,” etc., etc. 
What a vast amount of time and toil hundreds of women 
have had to put in, “haggling with Prejudice for penny- 
worths” of reforms which they could have secured without a 
twentieth part of the exertion if they had had “the little mechan- 
ism of the ballot,” as Jane Addams calls it! 
What a vast amount of time and toil women have had to 
put in, just to get that little mechanism! What a saving of 
time it will be to the century’s very best women when they get 
it and no longer have to struggle for it! Even the near ap- 
proach of equal suffrage has begun to save women’s time. In 
New York and Pennsylvania this year it was not thought neces- 
sary to have the legislative hearings which heretofore have 
consumed so much time and energy of suffragists and antis 
alike. Why? Because all parties had put suffrage planks into 
their platforms. When every State has adopted equal suffrage 
women can put into direct work for the public good all the force 
that they now have to expend in getting the tool to work with; 
and the saving will be beyond computation. 





Miss A. Maude Royden of England has just renewed her sub- 
scription to The Woman’s Journal, saying: “The Journal is ab- 
solutely invaluable to us here in England, and I wish a great 
many more of our people took it: May I suggest that you ecca- 
sionally put in an advertisement, putting the amount of your 
subscription in English money, and also explaining which is the 
best way of sending it, i. e., by money order or check or what. 
I do not know what I should do without the Journal myself in 
the everlasting business of contradicting anti inaccuracies,” 


€ 
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Mrs. Horace Hill of East Orange, New Jersey, has sent the 
Journal to her senator and all the assemblymen from her county 
for three months. If the New Jersey Legislature takes hostile 
action regarding equal suffrage it will surely not be Mrs. Hill’s 
fault, or because the legislators have not had the light. 
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A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman's Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Each sub- 


200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each 
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the fruit of more than half a century’s effort by the suffragists, ° 


sion. It is to help win votes for women. 


ing and march in the parade in the afternoon, too. 
fragists we must make the most of our time while we are in the 


A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST _ |« 


ton and take a newsy bag and start out to sell 100 Journals. If 


scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals|not take any change. 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than] have if you “hitch your wagon to a star.” 
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- IDEALS IN LINE TODAY 


Bearing of Women in Procession Symbolic of Votes for 
Women Movement—Marchers “Follow the Gleam,” 
Leading Cause to Victory 








votes for women is the great national parade in Washington on 
Monday, when thousands of the picked women of the land 


to back up their principles. As we march we shall keep in mind 
the directions all good marchers should obey: “Head erect. 
Shoulders back. Eyes to the front. No talking or laughing. 
Keep step. Obey your marshal, Remember you are marching 
for a principle.” 

Suffragists are able to obey these instructions simply be- 
cause they are suffragists, and it is easy. It would be hard to 
obey, perhaps, if we Were women marching and not women sul- 
fragists, for the womanhood of the world is not accustomed 
to such a bearing. It has not been expected. 

The womanhood of the world has not formed the habit of 
holding “head erect and shoulders back.” The eyes of women 
have been downcast and not to the front. “Talking and 
laughing” have been the chief things to do when women have 
been together. Women have had no need to “keep step.” They 
have guided the footsteps of children and lagged behind the 
fcotsteps of men; never before have they kept step with men 
er with women. 

Women “marching for a principle,” and honored, are a 
rare sight; and women following the gléam and carrying a 
cause on to certain victory are enough to compensate the past 
and hearten the coming generations. Women true to them- 
selves, proving that ideals pay, justify our faith that Truth and 
Right and God are marching on. Never again ought it to be 
hard for women or men to be suffragists! 

Monday afternoon, with heads erect, shoulders back, eyes 
tc the front, keeping step, we shall march down the principal 
avenue in the capital of our country, making our silent and im- 
pressive demand for the citizenship and equality so long denied 
us. Let us march with high hopes in our hearts, heralding the 
day when the equal suffrage States shall stretch from shore to 
shore. Agnes E. Ryan. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL AT PARADE 


Place of Meeting, Source of Supplies, All Directions for 
Those Who Will Sell Journals, at Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 1420 F St., N. W., Washington 


All, suffragists who want to see the parade in Washington 


on March 3, and who will sell The Woman's Journal while they 
are enjoying the imposing sight, are requested to meet at the 
A. S. B. Suffrage Headquarters, 1420 IF street, N. W., 
o’clock on Monday morning. 
pupers will be waiting. 
sands who know practically nothing about votes for women ex- 
cept the misleading accounts they have read in the daily papers. 
They will be curious about the suffragists. Curiosity under the 


Washington, at 9 
The newsy bags and thousands of 
The city will be thronging with thou- 


ircumstances will be very natural. Will you join us in gatis- 


fying it? 


It will be a great occasion and a great opportunity. It is 


safe to say that every paper you sell will make a convert, es- 
pecially as the sales of the Journal will be followed by the im- 


sing parade. The aim of the parade is not to march 


cown an avenue for the mere purpose of making a fine impres- 


Every suffragist will, 


herefore, want to do her very best to make converts. Is there 


a better way than by selling The Woman's Journal? 


Remember this: You can sell Journals all Monday morn: 


As good suf- 
apital of our country, Do not write, but meet us in Washing- 
the parade in Washington is anything like that of last May in 
New York, they will sell readily, and you will find it fascinating. 
A woman from Albany has just written me that a man gave one 
of the Albany newsies $5 for a copy of the Journal and would 
There is no telling what luck you may 
Agnes E, Ryan. 





between the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 
person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, 
but does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate 
of $50 for every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 
trip includes first-class passage from the sailing point to Buda- 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Budapest. 
The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers in all 
States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST | 
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I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 

The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- | 

tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum | 
. 7 X : P 

of ———— dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 


principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 


of the principles which it advocates. 





A. E. R. 
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port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
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A WOMAN S JOURNAL PARTY 3ut I doctor myself by the aid of medical books.” 
“— mid “Yes, and some fine day you'll die of a misprint!”—lLondon 
The International Suffrage Alliance meets in Budapest on Opinion. 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not a a 
like to join The Woman’s Journal party? The Journal will plan “Ww — oe 
aud condant'o tour trim Boston or Mew York if 80 or more per Foi me yachngeme _ pggh “ia than mere doctors of 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such}. ’ > essiay in a sae. eae Date 
the State in Medical Inspection of Schools,” just issued by the 


a@ party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 
hands of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once. The cost of the 
tour will be reasonable. Write for information. 


U 


Ww 
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tidered strong, nothing. a henpecked man likes so much as to be 
'egarded a tyrant. If you ever hear a man boast of his de- 
termination to rule his own house, you may feel sure that he is 
Subdued, And a henpecked husband always makes a great show 
t opposing everything. that looks toward the enlargement of 
the work or privileges of women. Stch a man insists on the 
stadow of authority because he cannot have the substance. It 
18 @ great satisfaction to him that his wife cam never be presi- 
dent, and that she cannot make speeches in prayer-meeting. 
he retaing these badges of superiority, he is stil in some 
head of the family.—Edward Eggleston, 


nited States Bureau of Education. Dr. Drésslar pleads for 


medical inspection that seeks to promote health rather than that 


hich hunts for ill-healih. He says: “Our system of paying 


docters to do something for us when we are sick ought to be 


rgely discarded for the Chinese system of paying them to keep 


us from getting sick.” 





WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at cice. We will print the 
paper one cr two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a dtstsnce warrants the change. 
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equal suffrage are now voting for it, 


A surprising number of legislators who used to vote agairst 
A little squib now going 


around the papers may have been prompted by some of these 


ses: 


“I notice, Senator,” said the beautiful girl, “that you are 


advocating a good many things which you said four years ago 
; would ruin the country.” 


“Yes.” 
“What has caused you to believe in them?” 
“T don’t believe in them, but the public seemg to,” 


Symbolic of the advance of the world-wide movement for 


march down the principal avenue in the capital of our country 
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ONWARD! 


(Tune: Love Will Find Out the Way) 








Onward and upward 
In fortune’s despite, 
Still we are marching 
To freedom and light. . 
Through fogs that bewilder, 
Through storms that delay, 
To Liberty’s haven 
We are leading the way. 


Fear not, though lions 
Be found in our road; 
Faint not, though heavy 
The weight of our load. 
Though strong are our foemen, 
We are stronger than they— 
To Liberty's haven 
We are leading the way. 


Fling out our banners 
To sunshine and air! 
Though the winds flout us 
Why should we despair? 
For Justice is with us, 
For Right is our stay— 
To Liberty’s haven 
We are leading the way. 
—Woman’s Political World. 





ILLINOIS TO SEND 
GOOD DELEGATION 


Many Representatives of Suffrage 
Societies Will Be in Capital for 
Parade 








Illinois women, young and old, are 
being aroused by Mrs. George S. 
Welles, official parade chairman, to 
take an active part in the parade. 
Women who represent the pioneers 
will be there side by side with 
the young college women and suf- 
fragists of the present day. Among 
the former State Presidents who will 
take part are Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch and others. The new State 
banner will be borne by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout. 

It is expected that four or five suf- 
frage organizations will be repre- 
sented. Miss Marion Drake will 
carry the banner of the Cook County 
Suffrage Alliance. Mrs. Charlotte 
Rhodus will represent the Woman's 
Party of Chicago. Ths Chicago Po- 
litical Equality League will send 
many members. Mrs. Robert McCall, 
acting as the officiat delegate, will 
carry the handsome league banner. 

Mrs. Florence Gill, of the North 
Side branch of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association, will be the 
chaperon of the youngest members 
of the party. Marchers will be there 
from colleges and universities from 
every point of the State. 
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GOVERNOR URGES 
HELP OF WOMEN 


Western Executive Proud of 
New Voters and Sees Aid to 
State 





At the recent annual convention of 
the Arizona Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Douglas, Gov. George W. P. 
Hunt was one of the principal 
speakers. He said, in part: 

“This meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs cannot fail to 
impress you with its significance and 
importance, in view of what has hap- 
pened in politics during the past few 
months. If it partakes of the nature 
of a jubilee over the granting of the 
franchise to Arizona women, it is 
only what might be expected, for 
the majority recorded in favor of the 
constitutional amendment was large, 
and revealed the confidence reposed 
in you by the voters. 


Men Have Shown Faith in Women 
“It means that there exists strong 
faith and hope that the women not 
only will use the ballot to improve 
conditions having to do with public 
affairs, but will uphold all that has 
proved good and beneficial. Certain- 
ly the men of Arizona did not show 
fear or doubt of the outcome when 
they decided the question last No 
vember. 

Clubs Will Study Large Questions 
“The women’s clubs will no doubt 
recognize the new political epoch 
thus opened to the sex in this State, 
and will greatly enlarge the scope of 
their work, to take in study of large 
questions that come up from time to 
time, and to spread education among 
the new voters in all public matters, 
It is no easy task, but it is a patriotic 
task, and one which invites earnest 
purpose and deep interest. 

State Seeks Human Conservation 
“In no other State in the Union do 
the women voters face so much that 
is new in the way of responsibility. 
The reason for this is, of course, 
found in the advanced character of 
government as adopted in the Con- 
stitution, which at ence widens the 
horizon of the citizen, and adds to 
his duties the obligation to remain 
consistent at every turn with the 
broad principle of human rights and 
the conservation of man. We have 
erected no barriers to justice, nor 
have we afforded legal refuge for 
privilege. If either crops out in our 
government in the future, it will be 
because the voters are careless, and 
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1916 IS NOT 
SOON ENOUGH 


Connecticut Suffragists Hope for 
Earlier Victory — Legislative 
Hearings This Month 
Connecticut suffragists are now ac- 

tively preparing for the hearings be- 
fore the Joint Committee of House 
and Senate on March 18 and 19. 
The only measure for which the 
Connecticut W. S. A. is agitating this 
year is the resolution for a full suf- 
frage amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. In his message, Governor 
Baldwin recommended municipal suf- 
frage for tax-paying women as an ex- 
perimental measure, and bills both 
for tax-paying municipal suffrage and 
for full municipal suffrage have been 
introduced by members of the House 
and Senate, writes Mrs. Annie G. Por- 
ritt. 
The resolution for a constitutional 
amendment cannot come before the 
Senate this year. It must be passed 
by the House first, and continued to 
the next Legislature, when it will 
have to obtain a two-thirds vote of 
both House and Senate and be signed 
by the governor before it is submit- 
ted to the popular vote. 

At the Carnegie Hall meeting, Con- 

necticut was put in the column as of 

the year 1916. Connecticut suffra- 
gists hope and expect to belong to the 
suffrage States in the same year as 

New York—1915. After the resolu- 

tion has passed its legislative stages, 

there is a provision in the constitu- 
tion for the calling of a special fall 
election to pass on the proposed 
amendment, and this election would 
be not in 1916, but in the fall of 1915. 
While the Connecticut W. S. A. is 


suffrage—they consider that it is far 
too late in the day for half measures, 
and especially for a timid, undemo- 


cratic bill such as that recommended 


by Gov. Baldwin—it is an advantage 
in some ways for the hearings to be 
held before a joint committee with 
members of the Senate present. The 
members of the Lower House are 
usually elected for one term only. It 
has become the fashion in Connecti- 
cut to consider the office of member 
of the House of Representatives as a 
kind of compliment to be handed 
around in turn to all the prominent 
citizens of the small towns which are 
so over-represented in this State. 
There is, therefore, no continuity in 
the membership of the Lower House. 
The Senators, on the other hand, are 
men of longer legislative experience, 
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Chicago women are planning a di- 
rectory of suffragists in that city. 





Pennsylvania has a State reforma- 
tory for boys, but none for girls. 





The Boston Globe is running a 
series of “A Reason a Day Why Wo- 
men Should Vote.” 





The Reading Club of Saginaw, 
Mich., composed of 160 representative 
women of the city, has endorsed suf- 
frage. 





The New York Call of Feb. 23 was 
a woman suffrage number, with many 
pages of interesting articles and car- 
toons. 





The Philadelphia North American 
has received a yote of thanks from 
the suffragists for its championship of 
the cause. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw recently spoke 
before the young men of New York 
University and was given a hearty re- 
ception. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. gave a 
tea Feb. 21 in honor of Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, president of the Ohio 
Ww. & A. 





The pro-suffrage letters in the New 
York Herald contest won by Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, outnumbered those 
against the question two to one. 





Beatrice Harraden is to be in this 
country only a few weeks. Those 
wishing lectures from her should ap- 
ply at once to W. B. Feakins, New 


not supporting the bills for municipal | york. 





“We want Tennessee to be the first 
State east of the Mississippi to grant 
the ballot to women,” said Miss 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott at a recent 
enthusiastic rally in Jackson. 





Permission to introduce a _ bill 
amending the New Brunswick elec- 
tion act so as to give women a vote 
at provincial elections was denied 
Donald Munro, member of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, by the New 
Brunswick Legislature by a vote of 
21 to 10. 





Among those who were to speak at 
the hearing before the Massachusetts 
Legislature on Feb. 26 were: Mrs. 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mr. Louis 


The regalia adopted will be a most not because they lack the power to and carry much more weight, both} Brandeis, Mr. Joseph Walker, Mr. 


‘becoming costume to all, The Ihli- 
nois delegation will be one of the 
most attractive in the parade. 

Illinois will have its own band. The 
chairman of the music committee is 
Miss Helena Bingham, a gifted young 
Illinois musician and writer, who has 
written the “Equality March” espe- 
cially for the occasion. It will be 
played by the bands at Washington. 
In arranging the musical program, 
she has eliminated all ragtime melo- 
dies. Stirring national numbers will 
be used. Illinois suffragists will 
march to “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” “Illinois Equality March,” 
and “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Illinois will have Washington 
Headquarters, which will be open 
during the entire stay of the delega- 
tion. 





Frances E. Willard, “though dead, 
yet speaketh.” The anniversary of 
her birth called out not only affec- 
tionate tributes to her memory, but 
many powerful arguments for the 
good causes to which she gave her 
life, including votes for women. 





prevent abuses. 

Can Remedy All Abuses 
“It is well that the intelligent 
women of Arizona understand this at 
the outset, and know fully that there 
is nothing which is right and proper, 
just or necessary, in the whole field 
of popular rule, that cannot be 
brought out, discussed and_ estab- 
lished by majority vote. The initia- 
tive and referendum can quickly set- 
tle any dispute as to majority senti- 
ment, and at the same time the ma- 
chinery of either is an effective guard 
against rule or dictation by the 
minority. Careful weighing of ques- 
tions, applying to their purpose the 
test of right or wrong, always will be 
necessary for the individual voters 
of either sex; for the voice of the 
minority generally is loud and asser- 
tive. But the voice that will speak 
louder than any other to the patriotic 
voter is the voice of duty. 
Public Duty Is to Guard Home 
“The work of the woman voter in 
Arizona is large, varied and serious, 
but the performance of public duty 
in the right direction is, after all, 
simply the act of guarding and add- 


Any attempt to substitute for the|ing to the comfort and happiness of 


pledged woman suffrage amendment the home. At the very last analysis, 


a straw vote bill was condemned at 
the meeting held by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, last week. Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Inez Milholland and Rev. 
James Grattan Mythen were the out- 
of-town speakers, and kept the audi- 
ence in a continuous state of enthusi- 
asm. Other speakers were Mrs. Tere- 
sa A. Crowley, John F. Tobin, general 
president of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, and Miss Margaret F. Fo. 
ley. Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley pre- 
sided. Both at the public meeting and 
at the tea and reception given her next 
day by the Massachusetts W. S. A, 
Mrs. Upton bore strong testimony to 
the vigorous fight put up against equal 
suffrage in Ohio by the Hquor Interest. 


this must be the true purpose of pop- 
ular government. The State has no 
morals that the home lacks; no prin- 
ciples that are not made effective by 
agreement around the family hearth, 
The home is the basis or foundation 
of good government, and it stands 
to reason that the stronger the foun- 
dation the better the government so 
far as the majority is concerned. 
Upon that basis we need not hesitate 
to build the highest pinnacle of civic 
purpose.” 








The Wisconsin W. S. A. is planning 
to have an auxiliary committee in| 


to bring pressure on objecting mem- 
bers. 





with their constituents and with the 
Legislature. 

The suffragists have good friends 
in both House and Senate. They are 
peculiarly fortunate in that the chair- 
man of the Senate Woman Suffrage 
Committee, who will preside at the 
hearings, is Senator Frederick A. 
Johnson of New London. Mrs. John- 
son is an enthusiastic worker in the 
Connecticut W. S. A., and is chairman 
of New London County, in which po- 
sition she has done excellent organ- 
ization work. Senator Johnson is 
quite in sympathy with his wife, and 
in consequence the suffragists are 
sure of most courteous treatment. 
Two years ago the antis did not 
put up a strong case at the hearings. 
Mrs. Dodge and Miss Alice Chitten- 
den spoke against the bills and the 
constitutional amendment. In addi- 
tion, two men opposed the suffragists 
—Mr. Woodruff, a lawyer, who ap- 
peared on behalf of the liquor inter- 
ests, and Mr. Splain, the owner of a 
string of second-class music halls. 
He had much to say.about the purity 
of women (who are now up on a ped- 
estal) being smirched by contact 
with politics. This year, no doubt, 
the antis will put up a much stronger 


force, but the suffragists have little 
fear of open opposition. The really 
formidable opposition is that of the 
liquor and vice interests, that works 
underground and in secret. 





Dr. Shaw addressed an audience of 
1200 at Sedalia, and as many were 
turned away. This is a big step for: 
ward for a Missouri small town. 





Mrs. Nelson Henry, manager of the 
Woman’s Industrial Exhibition in 
New York, and an anti-suffragist, re- 
cently refused to allow suffragists to 
take space in the exhibition on the 


were presented it would overshadow 
everything else. 


Samuel Powers and Mr. Riley, chair- 
man of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. 





Miss Rosalie Jones, besides leading 
suffrage armies, has another claim to 
distinction, according to the Chautau- 
qua Weekly. She is a member in 
good standing of the C. L. S. C. Class 
of 1915, takes advantage of the pro- 
vision for added credit based on vol- 
untary reading and reports among her 
collateral browsings certain books and 
editorials dealing with suffrage. 





“When we learn from the Curran 
Aldermanic Investigation Committee 
that there are 6,100 men in this city 
living upon the earnings of fallen 
women, and that the receipts from 
the business are $57,000,000, I don’t 
see how we can stand it,” said Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, president of the New 
York State W. C. T. U., at a recent 
meeting. ‘We read in the papers about 
some girls disappearing. Women 
need the ballot for the protection of 
the home and for the uplift of hu- 
manity.” 





Forty or fifty women, composing the 
board of directors of the Iowa State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, will 
meet in Des Moines on March 5, and 
visit the capitol to impress upon the 
legislators the earnestness of their de- 
mands. They will urge woman suf- 
frage, mothers’ pensions, establish- 
ment of a woman's reformatory, flag 
protection, black plague bill, teachers’ 
pensions, conservation of Iowa’s water 
supply, a woman on the board of con- 
trol, collection of vital statistics, chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, a woman factory 
inspector, and a woman’s building at 
the State Fair. The expedition will 
be in charge of Mrs. W. W. Spaulding 
of Grinnell, wife of Senator Spauld- 


every legislative district in the State’ ground that if suffrage in any form| ing; Mrs. W. 8S, Brown, Mrs. Frank O. 


Green and Mrs. Gardner Cowles of Des 
Moines, 





NOTES AND NEWS | 





The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee will hold its annual conference at 
Jacksonville, Florida, March 13-16. 





Pennsylvania ranks twenty-sixth 
among the States in her labor legis- 
lation. 





Overheard on a Washington street: 

“I don’t want a button; I’ve got a 
man,” said a girl of some twenty 
years. 

The speaker of the meeting said: 
“Let’s put this into the mouth of the 
man, and think about it again: ‘You 
don’t want a button; you’ve got me.’” 

Moral—Votes will help to make men 
human. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley is reported in 
the Philadelphia Ledger as saying: 
“We need such things as the suf- 
frage hike. They are not for the pur- 
pose of seeking notoriety, but forthe 
purpose of reaching that large body 
of voters who otherwise might not 
have their interest sufficiently 
aroused to cause them to inquire as 
to what suffrage was all about.” 





In her 92d year, and still in perfect 
health, Mrs. Judith W. Smith will go 
to Washington for the procession. She 
is one of the most beloved suffrage 
pioneers in Massachusetts, an old co- 
worker with Julia Ward Howe and 
Lucy Stone. About a year ago, Mrs. 
Smith stood near the polls on election 
day for an hour or more, giving out 
suffrage literature. 





The Pictorial Review is the latest 
magazine to come out for equal suf- 
frage. It says: “We did not jump 
into this editorial frame of mind 
recklessly, we carefully weighed the 
pros and cons of the biggest move- 
ment of the day, and went into it 
with wide-open eyes.” The Review 
sent Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Theiss, 
expert investigators, on a trip to the 
suffrage States, where they gathered 
some remarkable first-hand material, 
The first article of this series ap- 
pears in the March issue, and is en- 
titled “What California Women Did 
with Their Vote.” 

An amusing instance of anti-suf- 
frage aggressiveness was shown at 
the legislative hearing in New Jer- 
sey the other day, according to a 
New York paper. “The Assembly 
galleries were packed with suffragists 
waving flags, and the floor was so 
crowded that members had to sit on 
their desks. Clerks and doorkeepers 
could barely get through the crowd. 
George T. Vickers of Jersey City, 
who had been designated to keep a 
line of seats in the centre of the 
room clear for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, was almost physically 
ousted by Mrs. J. F. Jamiéson of 
Newark and a small force of antis, 
who, ignoring Mr. Vickers’s plead- 
ings, took possession of the seats.” 
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MOTHERS, HEALTH 
By HELEN C. PUTNAM 
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To Woman's Journal Keaders:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes CoMPANY 
raz Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

















THAT'S WHAT YOU NEED 


For repairing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting and Tipping Billiard 
Cues. Also Leather and Rubber Cem- 
ent. Any one of three kinds l5¢ per 
bottle. From your dealer. 

We pack Hamilton Profit-Snaring 
Coupons with our goods. Ask your 
dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York City 
A. MAJOR, President. 
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ON RIGHT SIDE 


Representatives Favor April Sub- 
mission of Amendment More 
Than Three to One 








Opponents of equal suffrage were 
able to gather only a few votes in the 
Michigan House. The vote for resub- 
mission stood 72 to 21. The Senate 
will consider it this week. 

The suffrage measure was the first 
to come up on Feb. 20, and there was 
some trepidation, as those who had 
been lobbying against it claimed they 
would have 37 votes. This would 
have prevented the amendment from 
going through. 

As soon as the bill was read, Rep- 
resentative Fralick, a Democrat, 
offered as an amendment that the sub- 
mission be changed from this spring 
until November, 1914. He said that 
Michigan needed education on the 
matter, and that, as the State had so 
far got along without the women’s 
vote, it could still struggle along for 
a while. In this plan of delay he was 


line.’ Is a candidate f 


Judge of the 
Washington Juvenile Court. 

Mrs. Arthur Johnston. Type of 
Southern suffragist. Name known in 
every’ Southern household because of 
her public “activities in behalf of 
Southern veterans. Organizer of club 
women. 





One train will leave New York at 11 
A. M., Saturday, March 1, reaching 
Washington about 4.30 P. M.; the 
other at midnight, Sunday, March 2, 
reaching Washington about 7 A. M. 
Monday. Sleepers may be occupied 
from 10 P. M. Arrangements will be 
made for suffragists to leave Washing- 
ton on special cars (or special train) 
at midnight on March 3 and midnight 
March 4, reaching New York early in 
the morning of March 4 and 5 respec- 
tively. If a sufficient number of suf- 
fragists wish to leave Washington on 
the morning of March 5, it will be 
possible to make arrangements for a 
special car. 

Rates 

A special rate of $6.80 will be made 
for parties of 50 or more, going and 
returning together on the special 
trains or cars. Those paying the reg- 





supported by Representative Ashley, 
a Republican, who showed differences 
in Detroit between spring and fall 
votes. Representative Warner tried 
to show that there would not be time 
for the necessary notices, but Repre- 
sentative Flowers, the father of the 


bill, immediately settled that point by) 


repeating the necessary phrases in it. 
Mr. Fralick’s amendment was lost, 
20 to 59, and it was evident that the 
antis could not muster their 37 votes. 
Mr. Flowers made an_ eloquent 
speech for equal suffrage, frequently 





interrupted by applause from the gal- 
leries. Representative Kappler com- 
plained of the applause, but was only 
laughed at. The bill was then passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 


WONDERS WORKED 
IN WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from Page 65) 








Glenna Smith Tinnin, Director of 
the whole performance in its pictur- 
esque aspects. Known throughout 
«country as a producer of classic plays 
for colleges. Leader in Drama League 
of America. 

Caroline Bartlett Crane. One of 
America’s most distinguished women, 
with unigue record as an expert ad- 
viser to ailing cities. 

Lucy Burns—Vassar girl and social 
worker. Lived and studied in Eng- 
land after graduation, and helped the 
suffrage movement there, allying her- 
self with the Women’s Social and Po- 
litical Union. Shared with Alice Paul 
responsibility for the organizing of 
this Washington demonstration. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener. Novelist 
and playwright. Did the press work 
for the procession to the delight of 
every one. Experienced, dignified and 
effective. First won reputation as 
author of “The Unofficial Patriot,” 
played by James A. Herne, and sup- 
posed to show the best delineation of 
the character of Lincoln yet achieved. 

Alioe Paul. Swarthmore graduate. 
Post-graduate work in Economics in 
London University, followed by Ph.D. 
from University of Pennsylvania. 
Lived in big settlement in Birming- 
ham, England, and at College Settle- 
ment in New York. Her quiet dignity 
and complete self-control, as well as 
Organizing genius, have been the ad- 
miration of her co-workers. 

Janet Richards. Lecturer on cur- 
rent events through eastern cities. 
Has classes in New York of 1000 wo- 
men, and in Washington 1200 go to a 
single Monday morning lecture each 
week. Has given all her spare time 
to help with the parade. Influential 
because her friends include so many 
Prominent antis. 

Mrs. Wm. Kent. Wife of Represen- 
tative Kent of California. A busy 
Mother of seven children, a hard 
worker, and a popular speaker.’ 

Army and navy women like Mrs. 
Robert Baker (daughter of Gen. R. B. 
Scott), and Mrs. Commodore Evans 
fame to the office daily and worked 
Many hours. 

Elsie Hill, daughter of Congressman 
Hill of Connecticut. Widely known 
in Washington, young, attractive and 
clever, Teaches French in Central 
High School in Washington. Worked 
WP college section, speaking, organiz- 
Ing and encouraging constantly. 


ular Inauguration rate of $9.00 can go 
on one of the special trains or cars 
and return at their own convenience. 
Accommodations 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 1420 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is 
Chairman of the Committee on Hospi- 
tality. All arrangements for hotel or 
boarding-house 
for suffrage dormitories must be made 
directly with her. 


accommodations or 


If all the women who want to join 
Miss Genevieve Wimsatt’s squadron of 
horsewomen in the procession have 
their way, it will be a striking section. 
One woman from Arizona has written 
to ask if she can bring a bucking 
broncho, and show in the procession 
that women can break in horses. 





There being nothing in the law to 
prevent a woman from serving, a pop- 
ular authoress was lately elected to 
the Parliament of Bohemia. The au- 
thorities ignored her election. The 
Society of Austrian Women has peti- 
tioned the government protesting 
against the exclusion, simply on ac- 
count of sex, of a deputy whose elec- 
tion conformed in all particulars to 
the law. 


HUMOROUS 


Teacher: “Do you know, Tommy 
when shingles first came into use?” 

Tommy: “I think when I was be- 
tween five and six years old, ma’am,” 
—New York Evening Post. 








Teacher: “You see, had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the fold 
it would not have been eaten by the 
wolf, would it?” 

Boy: “No, ma’am; it would have 
been eaten by us.”—Sketch. 

Mrs. Hibrow: “Don’t you find the 
Stone Age interesting?” 

Mrs. Lowbrow: “Yes, indeed! Wil- 
lie’s just that age now; but it’s awful- 
ly hard on the windows!”—Brooklyn 
Life. 





“What do you do when you forget 
your lines?” 

“I just repeat the multiplication 
table in a muffled voice,” said the 
emotional actress. “I had the house 
in tears the other night over nine 
times nine are eighty-one.”—Washing- 
ton Herald. 





The New Girl: “An’ may me in- 
tended visit me every Sunday after- 
noon, ma’am?” 





Mistress: “Who is your intended, 
Delia?” 

The New Girl: “I don’t know yet, 
ma’am. I’m a stranger in town.”— 


Harper’s Bazar. 





Little Mary was telling what she 
thought was an exciting story abont 
a dream, She stuttered in her effort, 
gulped and paused hopelessly without 
completing the sentence. 

“Why, child, what is the matter?” 
her mother asked. 

The little girl smiled ruefully, and 
replied, “I swallowed a word.” 





WHY? 


A lady there was who said, “Wny 


4 


To call this democracy 





Mrs, Mussey. Dean of Washington 
University of Law. 


Got lawyers into I'l] get me the ballot or die!” 


Is naught but hypocrisy— 









WINS PRIZEBY _. 
SUFFRAGE PLE 
Florida Woman Gives Seven 


Good Reasons Why She Wants 
to Vote I. .] 








As announced recently, Mrs. Belle 
Goodrich of Avon Park, Florida, has 
won the prize offered by the Nebraska 
State Journal for the best article in 
favor of votes for women. 

At the outset, according to the Tam- 
pa Tribune, Mrs. Goodrich makes the 
following statements: 





Yes, I want to vote because the bal- 
lot is a most efficient weapon against 
institutions and organizations that 
prey upon the lives of women and chil- 
dren, principally because women can- 
not vote. This disability deprives 
women, in a measure, of their right to 
life as guaranteed by the constitution 
to men, 

I want to vote because I have not 
as much liberty as my son and my 
husband have as long as I am disfran- 
chised. The ballot and participation 
in government has always been the 
highest badge of liberty a freeman 
could obtain. My liberty is not eom- 
plete until I have all that a freeman 
has. 

I want to vote because my pursuit 
of happiness is curtailed by the lack 
of the ballot. Much of the happiness 
of life comes from the ability to do or 
help do large things that are worth 
while, and that are a blessing to other 
family circles as well as my own. 
“No man liveth unto himself,” and no 
family can live unto itself. The inter- 
ests of all are so inseparably united 
that no woman can do her full duty 
inside the four walls of her own home. 
She sums up her argument by giving 
the following concise reasons for her 
désire for the ballot: 

I want to vote because: 

(a) Intelligence is a prime quall- 
fication for voting, and it is conceded 
that the general average of intelli- 
sence is as good among women as 
among men. 

(b) I have to obey the laws, ana 
therefore want to help make them. 

(c) I pay taxes. 

(d) I am as much interested and 
concerned in the things voted on as 
men are. 

(e) Disfranchisement is a badge of 
inferiority and contempt. 

(f) I am more capable of casting 
an intelligent ballot than thousands of 
men are, 

Finally—I want to vote because I 
Want to Vote. 

St. Louis is to have the Mississippi 
Valley Suffrage Conference, April 2, 3, 
4. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Chicago 
has been there to plan out the con- 
ference work with local committee 
workers, 





Benjamin Fay Mills will speak for 
suffrage, under the auspices of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, at the 48th 
Street Theatre, New York, on Sunday 
evening, March 9, on “What if Wo- 
men Should Vote?” His well-known 
eloquence will ensure a full house. 





There is a new suffrage organiza- 
tion in England called the Women’s 
Silent Co-operation for Freedom. It 
will try to persuade Mr. Asquith to 
remove his obstruction to the suffrage 
bill by the “power of concentrated 
thought.” Fifty women have pledged 
themselves to concentrate their 
thoughts at noon every day on votes 
for women. 





“Just as the stability of nations 
and the development of civilization 
has been wrought out by trusting the 
people, so the stability of home life 
and the development of the family 
will only be brought to their full con- 
summation when the nation has 
learned to trust the women,” said 
Mrs. Dorothea Moore, wife of Prof. 
Ernest Moore of Yale, at a recent 
suffrage meeting in Hartford. 





Fola La Follette lectured in Des 
Moines recently on “The Democracy 
of Woman Suffrage.” In an interview 
in the Des Moines Tribune she is re 
ported as saying: “Father and I are 
pals, Not until I was out in the world 
did I realize the opposition toward 
woman suffrage. In our home father 
and mother stand on an absolute 
equality. Mother was the first woman 


Should.men have the vote and not I?/ in Wisconsin admitted to the bar, and 


we referred questions of busimess to. 
mother just as readily as to father.” 








The Woman Citizen’s Library, and 
Systematic Course of Reading in Prep- 
aration for the Larger Citizenship. 
Editor, Shailer Mathews. Twelve vol- 
umes, fully illustrated. The Civics 
Society, Chicago. 

If all these attractive volumes are 
as carefully planned as the first, this 
library should fill a long-felt want. 
The list of contributors is long and 
imposing, and each subject is handled 
by an authority. Political Science for 
Women, Practical Politics for Women, 
Woman Suffrage, Woman and the 
Law, Woman and the Larger Citizen- 





ANNOUNCEME 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be 
in Cleveland March 11 and 12. 








The Massachusetts W. S. A. will 
continue its Sunday afternoon teas at 
Headquarters during March. 





The Boston E. S. A. for G. G. will 
give a Legislative Luncheon March 6 
at 1 P. M. at the Twentieth Century 
Club. John Daniels, formerly of 
South End House, and George W. Tup- 
per of the Y. M. C. A. will speak on 
the Bill for Immigrants. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hewes Tilton will speak on the 


ship, and the Woman Citizen and the| Economic Bearing of the Liquor 
Home, are the main divisions. The} Question. Tickets, 75 cents, may be 
editor realizes that the woman mové-| obtained at Headquarters not later 
ment is growing larger and larger.|than March 4. 

The volumes are issued, he says, “with 
the profound hope that they may in no 
uncertain measure serve to help the 
thousands of women who will within 
the next few years become citizens of 
our great Republic.” 





(THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of the 
New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 9, 
1913. One!year course for certi- 
the ficate. Two year Course for 
° diploma. Send to M. W. Plummer, 
Pennsylvania Senate will hold a pub- 476 Fifth Avénue, New York City, 
lic hearing on woman suffrage March for descriptive circular. 


18. , 





The Judiciary Committee of 














NEW LITERATURE 


A TRUE STORY —B; Carrie Chapman Catt. 
This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave, 
It ts reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of 


requests. Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE - A Postcard. 
Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 
send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 5 cts, each. 
SUFFRACE AND TEMPERANCE-—}y Alice Stone Blackwell. 
The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. , 


, ) 


Price, postpaid, 2 fer 3 cts., 2 cts. each. 


Order from MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


585 BOYLSTON STREET ° - BOS!IUN, MASS. 








GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 







Political Saal A Great 
and Success 
Social Strongly 

Science Endorsed 





The Woman Citizen’s Library 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S LIBRARY is published in response to the 
request of a large number of prominent women who have long felt the 
need of a work that would furnish reliable, up-to-date information on the 
many political and social subjects now attracting such wide public atten- 


This library contains— 
A Course of Reading in Political Science—A Course of Reading in 
Practical Politicse—A Course of Reading on Municipal Government—A 
Course of Reading on Woman Suffrage—Laws of the States Affecting 
Women. 

A Course of Reading on Social Subjects, including—Child Labor— 
Juvenile Protection—Prevention of Vice—Eugenics—Public Health—Fac- 
tory Inspection—Public Recreaticn—Public Schools—Immigration— 
Trade Unionism—Budget Making—City Beautiful—Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, etc. 


tion. 


OVER FIFTY EXPERT CONTRIBUTORS 


Over Fifty expert authorities have ‘contributed in the production of this 
great Woman’s Library, making it the most valuable and comprehensive work 
for women ever published. .Anrong the number are Dean Shailer Mathews, 1 ni- 
versity of Chicago, Editor-in-Chief; Miss Jane Addams, Hull House; Dean Walter 
T. Sumner, Chairman Chicago Vice Commission; Jesse Macy. lowa College; Ford 
H. MacGregor, University of Wisconsin: Mrs. Florence Kelley; Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter; Miss Bertha Rembaugh; Mrs. Philip N. Moore; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Sec. National Child Labor Committee; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; W. W. Wwil- 
loughby, Johns Hopkins University; Miss Mary Grey Peck; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead; Miss Margaret J. Evans; Dr. Anna #4. Blount; Miss Charlotte Rumbold; 
Mrs. Catherine Wauzh McCulloch; Miss Grace C. Strachan; Miss Frances A. 
Kellor; Mrs. Raymond Robins; ete. 

The aim has been not only to furnish scientifically sound instruction on these 
pressing problems and present conditions but to show how to organize and what 
to do to secure needed reforms. 

To members of suffrage associations, women's clubs, settlement ani social 
workers, teachers and every woman interested in the preservation of the home 
and in public welfare—this great Library will prove invaluable. 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S LIBRARY has met with the hearty endorsement 
of prominent Suffrage leaders. Miss Jane Addams says, “I think your plan for 
preparing women for citizenship is excellent.” Nowhere else in one single work 
ean be found such complete reliable information on these important subjects. 


GREAT SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S LIBRARY is issued in twelve handsome volumes, 
size 5 by 7% inches, bound in full leather with flexible covers. It contains nearly 
3,000 pages, printed on fine, light paper and is fully illustrated in colors. 

For the purpose of introducing the Library quickly we offer the first limited 
edition, printed from new plates, including the Consulting and Buyer’s services 
and all special privileges at a price so low and on such easy terms for payment 





that everyone can take advantage of it. Just mail coupon for special offer. 


FREE—130 PAGE BOOK—FREE 


We have prepared a very handsome 130-page booklet containing 
a complete outline of the Library, sample pages and a large number 
of instructive and beautiful illustrations printed in colors, that 
will be mailed free of charge, together with our Special Intro- 
ductory Offer, to all who are interested. This booklet con- 
tains much valuable information and suggestive outlines on 
many timely subjects. It is free for the asking, and with 
it we will send our Special Introductory Offer. Just 
sign coupon and mail today. Don’t delay, as our sup- 
ply of these booklets is limited. 















CIvIcs 

SOCIETY, 

175 N. State, 
Chicago. 


Without any ob- 
ligations on me 
whatsoever, please 
send me the 130-Page 
took of Sample Pages of 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN'S 
LIBRARY and Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. 





The Civics Society 


175 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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_ Time and Place of Formation of Each Section and Division With Other 


Details and Description of Gorgeous and 
Floats, Banners and Regalia 


/vhis is the order of march for the BAND 


great suffrage paradé in Washington, BANNER FLOAT 

which starts on Monday afternoon at Amendment to United States Con- 
2.30 from the Plaza, facing the Peace} stitution 

Monument at the base of the Capitol. Gen. Rosalie Jones and her Ambas- 


GRAND MARSHAL—FOUR AIDES 
HERALD ON HORSE 
with purple banner 
TEN USHERS 
Light blue and gold 


sadors of Justice 


MOUNTED BRIGADE 


Yellow Division) 


(Daltimore 
Purple 


capes 


PIONEER DIVISION 











OFFICERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION LEADING BANNER 
SPEAKERS OF THE DAY “The 75 Years’ Struggle For Free- 
BAND dom” 
FORTY USHERS “Justice Conquering Prejudice” 
Light blue and gold “AS IT WAS IN 1840°—FLOAT 














Robert M. La Fol- 





Prominent in the Parade: Two Women Farmers, Mrs. 
lette, Miss Mary Johnston, Miss Helena Bingham, Miss Hazel Mac- 
Kaye, Mrs. Flora MacD. Denison, one of the Pages 
MOUNTED BRIGADE | Pioneer in light purple. Scorners in 
Weshington division darker purple 
Golden tan capes “AS IT WAS IN 1870°—FLOAT 
FIRST SECTION Pioneer and eight allies in light 
LARGE SIGN BANNER purple oe 
, ” “AS JIT WAS IN. 1890 FLOAT 
a ntl wines Pioneer and eight allies in light 
PLAANG want 
“Countries Where Women Have purple “TO-DAY"—FLOAT 
dea paige \Y—FLOAT Pioneer and thirty followers in light 
* 7 4 ==> Ed 
FINLAND—FLOAT purple 
NEW ZEALAND—FLOAT THIRD SECTION 
AUSTRALIA—FLOAT HERALD ON HORSE 
LEADING BANNER Yellow with purple banner 
“Countries Where Women Have | BAND 
Partial Suffrage” MOUNTED BRIGADE 
SWEDEN (Virginia Division) 
Leader with national flag Green capes 
Ten girls follow in Sweden's colors LEADING BANNER 
DENMARK “Man and Woman Make tlie State” 
Leader with national flag “Man Alone Rules the State” 
Ten girls follow in Danish colors “IN THE FIELD”’—FLOAT 


Man in snuff brown 
Woman in golden brown 
Followed by farmers in 


ICELAND 
Leader with national flag 
in Iceland's colors 


Ten girls follow women 


GREAT BRITAIN brown 
Lender with national flag “THE HOMEMAKERS”—FLOAT 
Three girls for Wales “We prepare our children for the 
Five girls for Scotland State. Let us help to prepare the 
Seven girls for Canada State for our children” 


“Women have free fathers. Let 
men have free mothers” 
Man in Quaker grey 


Woman in grey with green cloak 


girls for Ireland 

cirls for India 
AUSTRO-HUNGARY 
Leader with national flag 


Vive 


Three 


Rohemians from Baltimore Boy, grey with. grey cape 
Three Bosnians Followed by the Homemakers in 
Three Tyroleans grey 

BELGIUM “IN PATRIOTIC SERVICE”—FLOAT 


Soldier in blue uniform 

in blue-grey cape 

Followed by the Nurses in blue-grey 

“IN EDUCATION”’—FLOAT 

Man and Woman each in college cap 
and gown 

Followed by 


Leader with national flag 
Ten girls follow in Flanders costume 
BANNER 

Leader with national flag 

“Countries Where Women Are 
Working for Suffrage” 

Turkey, Persia, Italy, 
erland, Holland, Germany 


SECOND SECTION 
HERALD ON HORSE 


Nurse 


France, Switz- the College Women in 
cap and gown 
“IN LAW”—FLOAT 


Man and Woman in Lawyer's cap 


Imposing 


Followed by the Women Lawyers 
“IN MEDICINE”—FLOAT 

Man and Woman in Doctor's cap and 
gown 

Followed by Women Doctors 

“IN LABOR”—FLOATP 

“The Toil of Women Helps to Make 
the Nation Rich” 

Man in brown trousers, blue shirt, 
labor cap. Woman in brown skirt, 
blue blouse 

Followed by Wage-Earners in blue, 
(Labor Story) told by (Float) 
SWEAT SHOP FLOAT 
“Woman's Place is _the Home” 


also by 





Save Yourself Work. 
Feed Your Family 


Are you taking full advantage of the great opportunity offered by 
the use of Educator Wafers as.a substitute for bread? If not, order 


EDUGATOR 
GRAGKERS 


(the WAFER kind) 


Serve them on your table in place of bread—buttering as you eat 
them. Made from 'ducator Whole Wheat Flour, and for 27 years rec- 
ognized as 


The Food Biscuits of America 


Order from your dealer; but send to us for illustrated booklet 








“The Sweat Shop is the Home of 


Thousands of Women” 
Man, woman, five children 
Followed by other Wage-Earners 
GOVERNMENT FLOAT 
“Man Needs Her Help But She Can- 
not Give It” 
Man bearing State on_ shoulder. 
Woman in blue with hands bound 
FOURTH SECTION 
OCCUPATIONS OR PROFESSIONS 
Marchers with chariot preceding 
each group 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
Dark tone of blue 
TEACHERS 
Tone lighter of blue 
BUSINESS WOMEN 
Next shade of blue 


WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 
LIBRARIANS 
Very light blue 
FLOAT 
WRITERS 
In white and purple 
ARTISTS 
In pale rose 
ACTRESSES 
In deeper rose 
MUSICIANS 


In very deep American Beauty rose 





Yellow with purple banner and gown. Purple decoration 





UNIFORMED SECTIONS 


ers, 


brarians, 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 17 Batterymarch St., Boston 











Representing Professions and Occu- 
pations 

Women in Agriculture, Homemak- 
ers, Nurses, College Women, Doctors, 
Lawyers, Wage-Earners, Social Work- 
Teachers, Business Women, 
Women in Government Service, Li- 
Writers, Artists, Actresses, 
Musicians, Clergy, Club Women 


| The Malted Cereal Co.’s 


Malt 
Breakfas 
Food 


Is a Superior 
Breakfast Cereal 


Made {solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 
bined with a special product 
of wheat flour and_ barley 
malt. This special, product 
added to the parched wheat 


FIFTH SECTION 
STATE DELEGATIONS 
HERALD ON HORSE 
Yellow with purple banner 
BAND 
MARCHING SECTION 
Senators and Representatives from 
Suffrage States 
Contingents from Political 
FLOAT 
“The primitive American woman 
with a voice in tribal government” 


Parties 














“FIRST BILL OF RIGHTS CON. 
anes. mae gives a deliciously sweet, 
, nutty flavor to the food, and 
One leader; nine girls in hoop acal 
skirts and rose bud bonnets increases the 00) value. 
MOUNTED BRIGADE 
’ Nn “ 
BANNER FLOAT BEARING MAP GLEANINGS 
“Nine States of Light Among 39 of 


All the schools of Georgia will de- 
bate the suffrage question in March. 


Darkness” ‘ 

FIRST DIVISION OF STATES 
The Equal Suffrage States 

1, Wyoming; 2, Colorado; 3, Utah; 
4, Idaho; 5, Washington; 6, Califor- 
nia; 7, Arizona; 8, Kansas; 9, Oregon. 
BANNER LEADING. 





Fifty Wellesley College girls will 
march in the suffrage procession, also 
students from Swarthmore, and many 
other colleges. Owing to the strong 


opposition of President Taylor, no Vas- 





“National Men’s League for Equal] Sar undergraduates will be in line. 
Suffrage” 
MEN’S LEAGUES. Senator Poindexter of Washington 
rage and Representative Vic Murdock 
STATE CAR all presentative Victor Murdock 
i. 6 ' o mai itelt Star of Kansas have sent word that they 
; 4 a ry wh a “ oy will march in the procession even if 
é ‘ree,”— é incoln. . 
ong a ree ra mea : * they have to hide from their respec- 
: > nt States hav-| ,; 
Women on car represent States hav tive sergeants-at-arms. 


ing suffrage. Marchers around float 
represent States not having suffrage, 
each bearing some law unjust to 
wofnan. 





“The contention that women will 
not vote if given the ballot 
swered in Los Angeles within two 
months after the October election 
During that short time 99 per cent. of 
all the women of Los Angeles regis 
tered, and at the municipal election in 
December 95 per cent. of them cams 
voted-—a _ record never 
the men. 


Was Aan- 
Women on car in light green. Those 
walking in dark green 


SECOND DIVISION 
Delegations from States working for 
equal suffrage 

BANNER LEADING out and 
“States Working For Equal Sff- equalled by 
frage” 

1, Alabama; 2, Arkansas; 38, Con- 
necticut; 4, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia; 5, Florida; 6, Georgia; 7, Illi- 
nois; 8, Indiana; 9, Iowa; 10, Ken- 
tucky; 11, Louisiana; 12, Maine; 13, 
Maryland; 14, Massachusetts; 15, 
Michigan; 16, Minnesota; 17, Missis- 
sippi, FLOAT; 18, Missouri, FLOAT; 
19, Montana, FLOAT; 20, Nebraska; 
21, Nevada; 22, New Hampshire; 23, 
New Jersey; 24, New Mexico; 25, New 
York; 26, North Carolina; 27, North 
Dakota; 28, Ohio; 29, Oklahoma; 36, 
Pennsylvania; 31, Rhode Island; 32, 
South Carolina; 33, South Dakota; 34, 
Tennessee; 35, Texas; 26, Vermont; 
38, West Virginia; 39, 





It is the inbred desire of every 
human being to have a voice in the 
disposal of individual property. Every- 
one wants to see where his money is 
spent and for what purpose. Back in 
1776 a denial of the right to assist in 
spending the money raised among the 
thirteen colonies along the Atlantic 
shore caused an historical upheaval 
in this country. Women as well as 
men have this instinct, and it is a 
mere matter of right that they should 
have this privilege-—Springfield Sun. 





Mrs. Flora MacD. Denison, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will take a private car load of 
prominent suffragists from Toronto to 
march in the Suffrage Parade in 
Washington. Mrs. Denison will also 
represent the Toronto Sunday World. 
The leading Canadian suffragists have 
always felt. that any victories oc: 
curring in the United States very di- 
rectly helped the cause in Canada. Dr 


MISS M. F. FISK 
‘Stowe-Gullen, f 
The Red Glove Shop) ees rc Sees aan 


44 West Street ton. She thinks the procession is 
splendid propaganda work not only 
for international suffrage but for it 
ternational peace. Mr. J. W. Ber 
gough, whose cartoons have so ofteD 
appeared in The Woman’s Journal 
will accompany the Canadian contir 
gent, with his wife. 


37, Virginia; 
Wisconsin. 
THE PIONEERS 


AUTOMOBILE PARADE : 





It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) ag others in this, or any 
city, and I have beep a constant advertiser, 
if a smal) one; furthermore, I am inter- 








ested im the werk of women 
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